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BRIEFING ON AFRICA 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ForerGn AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AFRICA, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 2:27 p.m., the Honorable Barratt O'Hara 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. O’Hara. The subcommittee is very happy to have today, and 
we appreciate very much their presence, the Honorable Leonard Sac- 
cio, Deputy Director, International Cooperation Administration, 
accompanied by Mr. Donald MacPhail; Assistant Deputy Director 
for Operations. 

Mr. Saccio, the subcommittee is interested in knowing what are 
your plans with regard to Africa so that we may be informed and 
cooperate when the matter is presented before the full committee. 

We would appreciate any statement you might make now on your 
general plans for Africa. 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD SACCIO, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, INTERNA- 
TIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION; ACCOMPANIED BY 


DONALD B. MacPHAIL, ASSISTANT DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR 
OPERATIONS, ICA 


Mr. Saccro. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I feel like a poor substi- 
tute for Dr. Fitzgerald, who originally intended to be present at this 
meeting. He had to be present at the mission directors meeting cov- 
ering the African countries; mainly, Mr. Riddleberger wasn’t able 
to go. I don’t purport to be an African expert. That meeting is in 
Madrid. 

Mr. O’Hara. May I say I appreciate very much Dr. FitzGerald’s 
meeting with me and submitting some of your tentative plans. I 
suggested at the time that it would be better to submit them to the 
subcommittee when we met. 

Mr. Saccro. The purpose of our getting in touch with you, Mr. 
Chairman, and coming here today, is mainly to discuss with you the 
thinking that we had been going through in connection with what- 
ever aid program would be proper for this area which is known as 
Africa sub-Sahara. 

It is not intended to include the so-called Mediterranean tier, 
though we are not firm on just which countries it will include. We 
think it would include the Sudan. There may be questions, of course, 
that we have to review. : 
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Much of our basic thinking has gone a long way, but we are still not 
definite as to what can be done in this area to meet the problem as we 
see it as far as the U.S. relationship to these countries is concerned. 

Mr. Murrnuy. How far south do you go? 

Mr. Saccro. In all likelihood it will be Tanganyika—these southern 
countries above the Union of South Africa. It would include mainly 
what we call the newly independent underdeveloped countries. 

There is no intention of making this a hard and fast geographical 
area. It is intended to try to meet and solve the problems that we 
think exist in the area in west Africa, east Africa, and part of South 
Africa. 

We have had over the past 2 years or so tried to determine just 
what kind of an approach the United States can take when most 
of these countries are about to become independent. Our traditional 
programing methods have been along the lines of country annual 
programs, which include in some cases technical cooperation—in most 
cases, in fact, technical cooperation—and in a good number of cases, 
economic assistance, grant aid of one kind or another, defense sup- 
port, or special assistance. 

Our problem is, what happens to the aid program in this area 
as these countries become independent and look to us for some sort 
of expression of our interest in them, first, from the pomt of view 
of the United States recognizing their new sovereignty ; and secondly, 
from the point of view of exhibiting interest in their future develop- 
ment. 

We start off with the general idea that it may be a mistake at this 
point to consider each country as a separate entity and deal with 
them on an aid program on that basis, though in technical coopera- 
tion, this would be the natural thing and would not involve too much 
in the way of money. 

It would not seem to us the right way to handle aid with these 
countries if we talk about economic assistance of other kinds. 

So our basic thought has been that at least for the next few years 
our approach should be a little different in this area. It should be 
from the point of view of trying to identify what we consider the 
one or two basic problems that these countries are faced with, and 
see whether we could put our effort. in this direction, rather than 
try to cover these countries in the traditional annual level of aid 
method that has obtained in other areas. 

With that base, we felt that the way to approach this—and here 
is where we would like the benefit of your advice and reaction— 
we thought that possibly the best way to approach the problem would 
be to treat the area as an entity as far as in identifying the prob- 
lems, and treat it as an entity in solving these problems, although we 
still might be dealing on a bilateral] basis. 

To take an example—and I think this is a fairly good example— 
we may decide that the basic problem here in that country is not so 
much the need for capital, but the need of education and the develop- 
ment of human resources—the training of people. 

I think it is common knowledge that this entire area is characterized 
by the situation of substantial population which is untrained. Much 
of it is still in the tribal stage with a group of people, small in num- 
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ber, who are the educated people, who have to carry on the job of 
government and the job of trying to develop these countries. 

You have, in addition, the problem of the expatriates who are 
presently the core of the administration. The bureaucracy, the gov- 
ernments that existed before—they are either leaving in vast numbers 
or disassociating themselves entirely from the operation of the gov- 
ernment. 

If we look to that particular problem, we come to this sort of 
conclusion—that this maybe is whet we ought to put our effort 
and determine where the United States could be most helpful in 
solving that kind of problem. 

Let me define it as education in a broad sense—not necessarily 
formal education and obviously not education limited to the liberal 
arts and humanities, but education which would include vocational 
training; elementary, secondary, as well as higher education; and 
in some cases adult education. Also on-the-job training, agricultural 
extension, to get material and information down to the level where 
it can be used. 

From this approach we feel that we can accomplish two basic pur- 
poses: One, we can indicate the interest of the United States in these 
countries and their basic problems. Two, we can avoid getting into 
the sort of direct competition of giving aid to a country on the basis 
of what they can get from, say, the other side. 

To take an example, in Guinea the Soviets have extended a $35 
million credit. The United States, even if it were in a position to 
extend that sort of credit, feels that is not the sort of policy that it 
would want to get itself into. 

But still there are problems in trying to help a country like that 
and how best do we do it. 

So our tentative view is really to attempt here to define a different 
way to approach the basic problems of this area, minimizing as much 
as possible the country-by-country basis, accentuating as much as pos- 
sible the regional aapene to the basic problems, and announcing 
the U.S. purpose to do a job, if necessary a long-term job, in meet- 
ing whatever problems we decide are the basic ones. 

Our preliminary thinking goes something like this: In special 
assistance, there is already provided, as the budget message has in- 
dicated, approximately $25 million for Africa sub-Sahara for fiscal 
year 1961. 

In carrying out a program of this kind, it is believed that the neces- 
sary political impact. would be much greater and the objective of the 
United States to indicate its interest in this area would be accom- 
plished much better if we talk about the long-term problem that is 
involved here. 

The President in his budget message talked about health, education, 
and problems of that kind. It is intended that possibly either in 
the mutual security program message to the Congress, possibly in a re- 
port of the committee that the long-term intention of the United States 
is to attack these problems, and that the $25 million provided for in 
sub-Sahara Africa would be the first appropriation made to meet these 
problems. 

Mr. O’Hara. The $25 million was what percent of the total amount 
of money that we are giving around the world ? 
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Mr. Saccro. It is a small percentage against—if you take the basic 
amounts of 

Mr. Apatr. $4.175 billion. 

Mr. Saccro. $2 billion of that is military assistance. You come 
down to $2.175 on economic. It is a small percentage. 

Mr. O'Hara. What percentage would you figure it to be? 1 per- 
cent? 2 percent? 

Mr. Apatr. About 114 percent, isn’t it? 

Mr. MacPuan. A little less. 

Mr. O’Hara. How does that compare with the money we are allo- 
eating for similar work in South America? 

Mr. Saccro. The total amount there—there you want to take into 
account, I think, the Inter-American Bank which has recently been 
instituted with a capital of some billion dollars, of which we are con- 
tributing, I think, at the start, $100 million. 

Mr. O’Hara. Wouldn't that be an expenditure of a different type? 

Mr. Saccio. Yes. 

Mr. O'Hara. It would be a little bit unfair to compare the Africa 
allocation with that. 

Mr. Saccro. Yes. If you were comparing amounts, you would have 
to take this into account. If you were comparing the type of activity 
involved, I don’t think you would have anything comparable to this 
basic approach that we want to make here. 

Mr. O'Hara. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Boiron. You are speaking entirely for ICA, are you not? 

Mr. Saccro. That is right. 

Mrs. Botron. Not for our other aids to any of the countries. 

Mr. Saccro. No. As a matter of fact, these thoughts that I am 

iving now have not received the final blessing of the executive 

ranch, although as I say, within the total amount of aid that the 
President has announced in the budget, there would be room enough to 
carry out such a plan. 

Mr. O'Hara. Would it be an accurate statement that about 1 per- 
cent or 114 percent goes to Africa under the present plan of what 
ICA is spending the world around ? 

Mr. Saccrio. There is a Development Loan Fund of $700 million. 
There is about $100 million also of refugee money and various other 
miscellaneous items. 

That makes $800 million. There is actually $724 million and $268 
million. It is about $990 million. This would be about $25 million. 

Mr. O'Hara. That would make the percentage what? 114 percent? 

Mr. Saccto. 214 percent. 

This, I think, is the basic idea. And really our thought was to see 
whether your committee had any suggestions or wanted to discuss it 
from the point of view of its acceptability as a U.S. policy or specifi- 
cally as to what directions or what sort of problems we should ap- 
proach in this area. 

Mr. O’Hara. Personally, I like your regional approach rather than 
the approach by countries. It might be interesting to get the view- 
points of the members of our subcommittee. What do you think 
about that ? 

Mrs. Bouron. Mr. Chairman, if I might ask, before I state my posi- 
tion on that point, what types of things are you going to do? 
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What are you going to push?’ What do you think are the necessary 
things? Just education and training of people? Just those two 
things ? 

Mr. Saccto. Basically it will be training of people. It may be in 
many forms, in formal education, for instance, in general education 
in the lower grades, vocational education, the sort of institution build- 
ing that you have to go into as far as health, agriculture, and public 
administration are concerned. 

There are also possibilities in the area of developing agricultural 
extension services. One of the facts that has been noted in the course 
of our studies of Africa is that much research has been done in the 
field of agriculture in this area by research institutions of one kind or 
another, by the mother country or the metropole. However, they have 
not been able to get such information out to the field where it can be 
used. One of our people came back from a trip and reported there 
was an institution that had spent $40 million on agricultural research 
and it was all on shelves. There was no way of getting it down to 
people so they could use it. This is another possibility. 

Another one would be to get possibly one basic health problem like 
the tsetse fly. A lot of experience has already been had in this area. 
The British in Uganda have experts of high quality. But the prob- 
lem varies from place to place. 

The query is how do you meet this sort of problem. It is possible 
or feasible to get these people together to determine just where the 
basic problem should be attacked. The money in this area would be 
used for that and it would not be identified with Uganda or Kenya 
but identified with the entire area. 

Mrs. Botton. The tsetse fly area ? 

Mr. Sacco. Yes. 

Mrs. Botron. I am particularly interested in the regional approach. 
I can see that if we are going to approach it from the tsetse fly or 
leprosy or some of those things. I have found, however, when I was 
out there, the tremendous differences among the different countries. 
I don’t see how you can do it regionally without stirring up a great 
deal of jealousy and things of that kind among the different countries. 
I would think that would have to be studied carefully and approached 
very carefully. 

Mr. Saccro. I agree with you entirely. This is one of the reasons 
why we are trying to get away from the country-by-country approach, 
because when you do something for Ghana, Liberia says, “What about 
us?” If you do something for Nigeria, down the road the Cameroons 
say, “What about us?” 

If we can put this into the posture of saying you have common 
problems, and meet with us and tell us what you need and we will 
tell you what we know about this subject and where to attack. This 
becomes, we hope, a joint effort. I am not saying we will succeed. 
[agree with you. In my brief visit there a month ago I was tremen- 
dously impressed by the intense parochial nationalism of these 
countries. I talked with people in the country of Uganda. They 
don’t seem to recognize Tanganyika next door. 

Mr. Aparr. You just went over and right back? 

Mr. Saccro. I was there only briefly. I was in Entebbe 1 day and 
2 days in Lagos and 2 days in Accra. 
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I had to go to a director’s meeting in the Far East and stopped 
there. I have no intense knowledge as I said when I started. In 
talking to the officials of these three countries, one thing that: im- 
pressed me was their concern about what we would do in their 
particular country. 

Mrs. Bouron. Is your approach one of trying to persuade that they 
have certain needs or do you ask them what help they would like? 

Mr. Saccto. I think the approach is more of the latter. One of the 
things that we would have in mind, however, is to avoid the Volta 
Dam-type project. There is another way of doing that; they can 
go tothe World Bank. We can’t be in the business of giving capital 
assistance out of this program. This is one of the basic ideas of the 
proposed program. 

In Nigeria, even if I was there only 2 days, these people made it 
clear they wanted capital. They then could do the job themselves. 
This is no doubt true, but we don’t want to get into that field. The 
resources required for that sort of thing would be enormous. 

Mr. Murpuy. You are speaking for ICA? 

Mr. Saccro. Yes. 

Mrs. Bouron. Surely the idea could get abroad that ICA has no 
such capital at its disposal. It is a technical assistance program, isn’t 
it, not a financing organization. 

Mr. Saccro. You have a substantial amount of money in defense 
support, $750 million a year as in places like Taiwan, etc. This is 
what we don’t want to do. 

Hoping it would be regional in approach. Joint in the sense that 
we have consultation with the people of the country themselves as to 
what it is. Obviously you can’t go in there and say we think you need 
this and do it. They have, of course, done a lot for themselves in 
many ways. They recognize their own needs. It is, I think, not a 
matter of our asserting our knowledge but of helping them where 
they think they need it most, and I think we can agree pretty much 
what it would be. 

Mrs. Bourton. You have used what is to me the right expression 
when you say where they need it most. 

Mr. Saccro. We have to limit that. We can’t go into the capital 
field. Some of these places would love to have a full-fledged uni- 
versity and say just build us one. Maybe that is the thing to do, 
but you have to examine that pretty carefully. That is a long-term 
ait It is not bricks and mortar, it is an institution you have to 

uild. 

Mr. O’Hara. Do you have anything in other parts of the world 
that we are not doing in Africa ? 

Mr. Saccto. We have substantial aid in countries where we have 
military assistance on the periphery of the bloc. This is not what we 
want to do in other places. 

Mr. Murreuy. What about Guinea? We have a problem in Guinea 
where the Russians have a mission. 

Mr. Saccro. A substantial mission. 

Mr. Mourruy. They are buying armament and equipment from 
Czechoslovakia. 

Mrs. Bouton. I think it would be interesting if you would tell 
us what is going on in Guinea. 
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Mr. Saccro. Mr. MacPhail will address himself to that. I person- 
ally would try to avoid something identified with supplying arms even 
if the Czechs had, This is a personal view of my own and it would 
seem to me if the United States could identify itself with something 
in the area of developing these countries economically, in building 
up their own educational system, for instance, or improving their 
agriculture, we would be a lot better off. 

Mr. Morruy. I had the pleasure of speaking to Mr, Touré and 
his emphasis was on capital, which I believe you will find this area 
needs and wants. 

Mr. Saccio. It is either the job of the Development. Loan Fund or 
the World Bank. We don’t want to get into using grant aid in this 
area if we can avoid it. There may be special circumstances where for 
political overriding reasons we may have to help some of the countries 
with some grant aid but it would not be in that sort of context. 

Mr. Moureny. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Saccio is speaking strictly about 
the ICA activity. I would like to know if the State Department 
intends to come into this area with some other types of aid such as 
military aid or something of that character. You are only speaking 
of one type of aid? 

Mr. Saccro. When I speak in connection with this, I am not speak- 
ing for the State Department. But let me assure you that these 
discussions are within the Department, and ICA is part of the De- 
partment. We are in this field of technical assistance and economic 
assistance. I think it would not be fair for me to talk for Mr. 
Satterthwaite, who would be the more competent witness. 

Mr. Murpuy. Mr. Chairman, will we have an opportunity to hear 
from the Assistant Secretary for Africa? 

Mr. O’Hara. We will. 

Mr. Murpeuy. We will have an opportunity then from what Mr. 
Saccio tells us today and what Mr, Ratterthrvaite tells us to get a 
picture of U.S. activities in this region. 

Mr. O’Hara. Yes. I think we should get a clear picture where 
things are denied Africa which are given to other parts of the world. 

Mrs. Boiron. Surely we cannot measure what we are doing In 
Africa by what we were doing in other countries. Africa is just be- 
ginning to appear on the horizon, and is hardly ready for the kind of 
assistance more sophisticated countries can use, 

Mr. O’Hara. That may be true, but there may be a greater need or 
hunger for it in Africa than in some parts of the world 

Mrs. Botron. There might be a hunger for the things that they 
really know they need but there are some things needed in the Near 
East or Burma that are not needed in Africa. I don’t believe it wise 
to try to compare the different areas of the world. 

Mr. O’Hara. I think we should have it in the back of our minds. 
We are not saying there should be a uniform pattern all over the 
world. But I think we should in determining what should be done 
with Africa 

Mrs. Boron. Yes, I agree that we should do it with a great deal 
of good judgment, remembering that our world here in America has 
oh, so recently just waked up to the importance of Africa. 

Mr. O’Hara. I know you agree with me, Mrs. Bolton, that good 
judgment is founded upon the possession of information, That is 
all we are seeking, information. 
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Mrs. Bouron. That is what I was seeking in 1955. 

You intimated that you feel that attacking the problem should be a 
joint effort on a bilateral sense between us and the country. I thought 
you were also leaving the implication that it would be a joint effort on 
the part of a dozen countries, maybe, or a dozen or half-dozen or two or 
three countries that would have to get together and decide what v3 
want and in working with a group of the countries we would approach 
the problem. 

Mr. Saccto. It is the latter that I want to emphasize but not to 
build it up. This is not a tremendous fund. If you say something 
about it running for 5 years it is $150 million. We don’t want to build 
it. up to something that is world shaking. We do want to say to them, 
“We are very much interested in trying to meet some of your basic 
rata We think they are within this area, We have the report 

xy the National Academy of Sciences. We have our own studies. 
Many have said without any question that their weakest spot is the 
first six grades of teaching because it is by rote. It is not really built 
for their needs so that when these people get out they do something 
active and constructive for their own country. If you attack that sort 
of thing, you don’t have to take all the countries. You say, “Here is a 
system that we make available. We will modify it and give you the 
techniques and will try to get it operating in your country as an 
institution and let you carry on.” 

Mr. Carnanan. I think the regional approach to some basic 
problem that doesn’t involve a lot of money but does involve the 
cooperation of two or more of the regions is most excellent. I think 
it is performing a service in that it is breaking down a little bit of 
the extreme nationalism of which they are overly blessed in the area 
at the present time. I think it will have the very fine effect of getting 
the feeling that they are part of a region, and that their future de- 
pends on the development of the region and not just 

Mrs. Botton. Pardon the interruption but might this not be a little 
previous, I think this nationalism has to come out into the open 
and be expressed. I think if they get the idea that we are trying to 
push it down by saying you are part of a whole—they have been part 
of something for so long that they are fed up with it. They want to 
be themselves. Granted, if it is done right, and I don’t mean to be 
skeptical about our personnel and our methods of doing or anything 
else, but I think one ef the hardest things in the world will be to go 
out there and get it across to them that they will do more for them- 
selves by joining up with the next fellow, which is what we are all 
talking about right now. It is going to bea pretty tough job. 

Mr. CarnaHuAn. I wasn’t meaning to say that we are going out to 
tell them that unless you unite we are not going to have anything to do 
with you. Far from that. The idea is if they accomplish what they 
want they are going to have to get along with somebody else. 
I think the regional approach would have that effect. 

Mr. O'Hara. Whether it is done right or wrong depends upon the 
personnel. How many have we in Africa, ICA ? 

Mr. Saccro. It is a small number in this area, 

There are about 300 at the present time. 

Mrs. Botron. Trained or just interested ? 

Mr. Saccro. This is including all of our direct hire people in the 
mission. 
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Mrs. Bowron. That doesn’t answer my question. 
Mr. Saccto. I realize that, I said 300 was the total number. Could 
you break that down? 







STATEMENT OF DONALD B. MacPHAIL, ASSISTANT DEPUTY DIREC- 
TOR FOR OPERATIONS, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 





Mr. MacPuam Of the 300 you probably have 50 or 60 general 
administrative people, deputy directors and program officers. The 
balance is made up of technicians, agricultural, educational personnel, 
road engineers, and so forth. In looking at the whole picture, though, 
of Africa south of the Sahara, a high percentage of that total, perhaps 
50 percent of them would be located in the larger missions that we 
have currently in Ethiopia and the Sudan and a medium sized mission 
in the Somaliland. A number of the technicians have been in Africa 
for a number of years and some of them have had quite outstanding 
success. Of course, every technician isn’t a good one, as you know, 
Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. O’Hara. You send personnel into the foreign field from time to 
time. How are they selected ? 

Mr. Saccio. There is no difference in our system in selecting them 
as for any other job. We do have in anticipation of the work that 
has to be done in this area a special program of training. 

Mr. MacPuait. In the program at the present time there are 20 
people in a special African training program. It began with 2% 
months’ intensive training in Africa, “African economics, social organ- 
ization, political or ganization, through a special program at Boston 
University set up in their school of African studies. The group then 
went on to take additional study and conference work in England un- 
der the sponsorship of the University of London. They actually 
went to Oxford. They are now about to go into Africa itself where 
they are going to study it firsthand. 

These people will be assigned both as technicians and as adminis- 
trative people at the conclusion of this program. Hopefully on the 
basis of the program to date and its evident success, we will have an- 
other and similar program to turn out an additional 20 key people 
beginning next July. This isn’t the whole—this doesn’t represent all 
the people that will be going to Africa. We actively try to pick the 
supervisors, the key personnel, for this training program. 

Mr. O’Hara. Before they are sent to this training course, how are 
they selected ? 

Mr. MacPuatu. For the groups who will be going to Africa in 
this program I would say virtually all of them are selected from ICA 
personnel who have served elsewhere in the world and Washington 
and who in our judgment are people who have demonstrated ability 
elsewhere. 

Mr. O’Hara. You select them from your own personnel; how is 
it done? The State Department operates through screening commit- 
tees. What system do you have in ICA? 

Mr. MacPuai. We have a selection committee for the African 
program made up of personnel who are directly concerned with the 
African program itself. The people are nominated through a proce- 
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dure whereby our missions in the field are requested to submit nomina- 
tions of people with certain specifications, certain ages, and who are 
willing to make a commitment that they will be willing to serve in 
Africa for a certain period of time. What you come up with is in 
effect a panel of names, illustratively 80 or 100; I believe we had 100 
in the first group. We then go through this list and select 20 people 
whose specifications fit the job. 

Mr. O’Hara. Are you taking in no new personnel ? 

Mr. MacPuat. I said earlier that in virtually all cases for a pro- 
gram such as the African one, which admittedly is a difficult one, we 
are drawing on people from within the Agency. This does not rule 
out someone who has had exposure in Africa or demonstrated ability 
outside, a technical person. But in view of the complications of the 
ICA program, by and large we would take people of demonstrated 
ability within the Agency. 

Mr. O’Hara. Of course, I am at an entire loss to understand, 
and perhaps I shouldn’t take the time of the subcommittee here, 
but I think it is important, why a very competent young Negro, who 
speaks French, Russian, one or two other languages including Eng- 
lish, and has a very fine record with other Government agencies, can- 
not. get any consideration in ICA. I don’t know what the reason is. 

Mr. Saccro. I recall talking to him. I introduced him to Mr. 
Hinderer, I believe, at that point, and I arranged an interview im- 
mediately. His background seemed to be the kind we could use. 

Mr. O’Hara. He learned Russian in a year. Of course, I don’t 
understand that language, but he seemed to talk with glibness. I 
think he could be useful. It seems to me when you have a man who 
speaks French, three or four other languages, and Russian, and 
qualifies in every way certainly he could be useful, especially in an 
African Country. 

Mr. Saccro. Let me check on that, sir. 

Mr. Morpuy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Bouton. I would like to know the countries you are working in. 

Mr. Saccto. We would like to send it to you. It will be in the 
presentation books that will be ready by March 1. We will get you 
a thumbnail sketch of what we are doing in these countries now. 

(The information is as follows :) 


U.S. Arp PRoGRAMS IN SuB-SAHARA AFRICA 


The United States has bilateral technical cooperation programs operative in 
nine countries and territories south of the Sahara. These programs amounted 
to $10.4 million in fiscal year 1959 and will total an estimated $14.9 million in 
the current fiscal year. Special assistance programs, in addition, have beer 
operative in four of these countries—Liberia, Sudan, Somalia, and Ethiopia. 
Development Loan Fund activity has been minimal, with less than $20 million 
committed to date and an additional $10 million likely. Public Law 480 grants 
of surplus agricultural commodities under title II have totaled $5.3 million. 
Beneficiaries were Ghana, Guinea, Ethiopia, and the Malgache Republic. There 
have been no title I sales. 

ICA has an operations mission (USOM) in each of the five independent 
countries listed below except Guinea (where negotiations for a TC bilateral 
are still in process). There are ICA representatives in the four territories not 
yet independent. Those in Somalia and Nigeria will be elevated to USOM 
status during the current year. 
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British East Africa 


Direct U.S. technical assistance to Uganda began in 1953; to Kenya in 1954; 
and to Tanganyika this fiscal year. ICA has cooperated through the United 
Kingdom colonial office and local governments in projects in fields where the 
United States has special competence, such as in agriculture and technical 
education. Through fiscal year 1959, a total of $740,000 was made available 
for direct ICA technical assistance in Kenya, and $456,000 in Uganda. 

In Kenya, ICA has provided assistance in a soil survey related to the efforts 
of the Government to bring about a system of land tenure for the African. 
Technical assistance in soil chemistry has helped the Kenya Government in- 
crease the capacity of its soil testing laboratory in processing soil samples. 
tight ICA-financed technicians are working on various agricultural projects. 

In Uganda, four ICA-financed technicians from the Delgado Trade School of 
New Orleans are training African teachers of vocational skills at the Kampala 
Technical Institute. The first textbooks in basic technical fields designed 


specifically for Africans are being developed for commercial printing and 
distribution. 


Ethiopia 


Begun in fiscal year 1952, ICA’s program has consisted primarily of technical 
assistance, running at the level of $3 to $5 million per year. Assisting Ethiopia 
to establish training institutions in agriculture, education, and health, and 
advising the Government Ministries concerned with these same fields has been 
principal program emphasis. The Blue Nile-River Basin survey, intended to 
assess the land and water development potentialities of the basin, is the other 
main ICA program activity. ICA also has provided advisory services and 
training in public administration, public safety, communications media, and 
mapping and geography. Grants of $6.6 million from defense support funds 
were made in fiscal year 1957, for physical facilities to support the TC program, 
a radio-broadcasting network, civil aircraft and police equipment. 

MSP-aided sales of U.S. surplus commodities have been limited to $600,000 
worth of cotton and $512,000 of wheat, financed under section 402 provisions in 
fiscal years 1958 and 1959; 46,000 tons of surplus U.S. grains were given in 
1959 under title II of Public Law 480 to offset the severe crop losses caused 
by drought and locusts. Over 5 million doses of antimalaria medicines were 
also provided late in 1958 to help combat the worst epidemic in recent years. 
Since 1953, Ethiopia has also received military assistance. 


Ghana 


The ICA program of assistance to Ghana is fairly new and, except for a 
small emergency title II, Public Law 480, program, has been confined to tech- 
nical cooperation. In fiscal year 1959 the first full year in which the mission 
was operating, $988,000 was obligated for TC projects. The present level for 
fiscal year 1960 is $1.1 million. 

The TC program is directed toward aiding in the solution of Ghana’s most 
pressing problems. These are the lack of sufficient experienced personnel in 
Government service, low agricultural productivity, inadequate agricultural di- 
versification, dependence on one export crop, and inadequate industrial 
production. 
Guinea 


The full-scale ICA program in Guinea has not yet begun, since the Government 
of Guinea, for a variety of reasons, has not as yet signed the Technical Coopera- 
tion Bilaterial Agreement offered late last year. However, Public Law 480, 
title II, commodities comprising 5,000 tons of rice and 3,000 tons of flour were 
delivered in 1959. Additionally, ICA has supported the USIA English teacher 
in Guinea with provision of books and equipment, in modest amounts, pending 
the launching of the full-scale English language training program. Upon the 
conclusion of the Technical Cooperation Agreement, ICA plans to initiate a 
Scholarship program for the training of 150 Guinea technicians in such key 
fields as public health, agriculture, and public administration. 

Liberia 

The ICA technical cooperation program in Liberia, the oldest tn sub-Sahara 
Africa, is based on a technical assistance agreement signed in 1950. This was 
preceded by non-MSP economic aid programs, initiated in 1943, for construction 
of Robertsfield and the port of Monrovia, agriculture and health technical aid 
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missions, and Export-Import credits for road, port, and water supply opera- 
tions. A small-scale military aid program has aided Liberian armed forces also. 

Since fiscal year 1958, ICA’s technical cooperation program has been supple- 
mented by special assistance programs designed to accelerate improvements 
in key areas of economic development which the Liberian Government has not 
been able to finance. Increased emphasis is being given in the programs to 
helping the upcountry areas which have been least affected to date by the rapid 
march of events. In fiscal year 1960, $2.6 million in TC funds and $500,000 
of special assistance are programed for education, agriculture, health, and 
highway projects. The provision of basic staff for the Booker Washington 
Vocational Institute, experts in forest work, agriculture research and extension 
and experts in road maintenance for the new road system which is linking the 
tribal inte:. or with the seacoast, are among the principal current activities. 
Nigeria 

U.S. assistance to Nigeria has been made available since 1955 through the 
United Kingdom. There are 36 U.S. technicians presently engaged in a program 
aimed at assisting Nigerians to acquire the skills needed to develop their economic 
resources. Activities are focused on agriculture and education. Cumulative 
obligations through fiscal year 1959 were approximately $2 million; the current 
year program has been approved for $1.3 million. 

Although the program is new there have been some solid accomplishments. 
A corn variety capable of increasing production 50 percent has been isolated; 
12 grasses and 6 legumes-were found that multiply well; a cheap corn seed 
storage system was devised to prevent the present 50 percent seed spoilage; 
higher yielding edible legume varieties have been developed ; and improved teach- 
ing methods and a revised curriculum have been introduced into the school 
that trains extension agents. 

An Ohio University contract group has established itself in the field of ele 
mentary and commercial teacher training. Forty-six Nigerian instructors have 
been upgraded through a 1-year course developed by the Ohio group, and the 
first group of commercial teachers in the western region has completed a success- 
ful training course. 

A trade industry education adviser is developing manual arts training for 
primary schools. The first group of 10 manual arts teachers is being trained. 
They in turn will direct 10 manual arts workshops now being built by the 
Nigerian Government. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of 


ICA activities in the Federation, begun in 1954, have been supplementary to 
those of the United Kingdom. They have been focused almost exclusively on 
the training of participants, largely in agriculture, a field in which U.S. experi- 
ence is particularly relevant to the Federation. Through fiscal year 1959, a 
total of $197,000 was programed; the approved program for 1960 is $208,000. 

ICA-sponsored arrangements enabled officers of the Federal and territorial 
agricultural services of the Federation to study land use planning and irriga- 
tion farming in the United States. These studies provided a basis for the 
Federation’s adopting similar land use planning techniques, including aerial 
photography and land capability classification, in assisting African and Buro- 
pean farmers in farm planning. They also provided a basis for inservice train- 
ing courses for field officers throughout the Federation who are engaged in 
improvement of the layout of irrigation schemes and improved management of 
soil and water resources. ICA has also supplied a technical adviser on the 
development of investment opportunities for attracting more foreign private 
capital to the Federation. 


Somalia 


The ICA program in Somalia began in 1954. By the end of fiscal year 1959 
ICA obligations totaled $4.2 million, including $2.3 million in special assistance 
and $1.9 million for technical cooperation. 

Mutual security funds are devoted mainly to agricultural projects, with 
emphasis on development and conservation of water resources, chiefly through 
well drilling, rehabilitation of flood areas along the two rivers, and excavation 
of stock water reservoirs. Agriculture training and extension, livestock produc- 
tion, marketing and processing, and rehabilitation of the port of Mogadiscio 
are other important elements of the ICA program. Projects are designed to 
correct deficiencies in arable land, raw materials, economic infrastructure, 
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equipment, techniques of maintenance, production, processing and marketing, 
education and civil administration, and to support public order and stability 
by improving training and equipment of the police force. 

During the current year ICA is performing a survey of the lower Guiba and 
Uebi Scebeli watersheds to determine the economic potential of the area and 
advisability of participating in construction of a port at Chisimaio as proposed 
by the Governments of Italy and Somalia. 

ICA assistance has complemented the aid of Italy who has provided the 
principal support to Somalia’s Government services and public investment pro- 
gram since that country became a U.N. Trust Territory. Projects financed by 
ICA have been administered jointly with the Italian authorities. 

Sudan 

ICA program activity in the Sudan began in fiscal year 1958 following the con- 
clusion of an aid agreement in fiscal year 195s. The initial program consisted 
of $5.6 million in project assistance and $15 million in nonproject assistance. Of 
the project program $1.4 million was technical cooperation (TC) and $4.5 million 
was special assistance. The project program concentrates on agricultural re- 
search, extension, demonstration and training, highway organization and main- 
tenance demonstration, highway construction demonstration, technical education 
and rural water development... TC was used in fiscal year 1959 almost in its 
entirety to finance technician and participant costs, while SA covered the larger 
project costs such as commodities and contracts. The $15 million nonproject 
assistance program was used for financing of the importation of such commodi- 
ties as iron and steel mill materials, motor vehicles, electrical apparatus, gene- 
rators and motors, agricultural equipment and tractors, and sugar. The in- 
portation of these commodities contributed to the resolution of a serious balance- 
of-payments problem. 


Other countries 


Individual projects have been carried out in the past in the African dependent 
oversea territories of France, Belgium, and in United Kingdom. These covered 
agricultural and industrial activities, financed from both dollars and counterpart 
funds stemming from the Economie Cooperation Act of 1948. Ground water sur- 
veys in the Chad, iron-mining equipment in Guinea, and education activities in 
Sierra Leone are some examples, 

No bilateral arrangements exist, as yet, in these countries, which include 
Cameroun, Togo, Sierra Leone, Belgian Congo, Ivory Coast, Malagasy Republic, 
and the Mali Federation (Senegal and Soudan). 

With independence about to be, or already achieved by several of these terri- 
tories, informal “feelers” have been put out with a view of establishing closer 
relationships with the United States than exsited previously, through the Metro- 
pole power, and the United States has indicated willingness to give sympathetic 
eonsideration to aid requests. 

On the occasion of Cameroun’s independence, January 1, 1960, the United States 
offered the GOC a US-produced technical film library, with sound tracks in 
French. A list of 360 film titles available, having an estimated cost of approxi- 
mately $10,000 has been dispatched to Amembassy Yaounde for screening with 
Cameroun officials. It is anticipated that printing and shipment will be effected 
within the next 60 days. 


Mrs. Botton. I would like particularly if it comes in this after- 
noon, Mr. Chairman, I would like a little breakdown of what, if 
anything, you are doing in Guinea. Can you give us some of that 
right now ? 

Mr. MacPuatt. I can give you a short picture of where we have 
been over the last 4 or 5 months. As you know, last spring, in 
response to a famine or near-famine there, we did introduce title II 
surplus, 5.000 tons of rice and 3,000 tons of wheat flour, which arrived 
in early June. At the same time we have sent an ICA study group 
there to work with the Guineans to assess their needs for economic 


development and their manpower requirements and what they hope 
to get. That group has returned. 
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We are now in the process, I say we, the Ambassador is in the 
process of negotiating bilateral technical assistance with the Guin- 
eans. 

ICA, working in cooperation with the USIA, has set up an English 
language school for training people at the ministerial level. 

Mr. Saccio. This was their primary request. 

Mrs. Bouton. I do happen to have a few little roots there. I was 
a little disappointed and distressed to find that somehow or other 
the books didn’t get there that were expected, that USIA did get 
a teacher. 

This may be scuttlebutt, but I am told that the whole business was 
brushed aside by your organization by saying we didn’t have the 
money. Why did you agree to send the books in the first place? (See 
p. 77.) 

Mr. MacPuat. One of the problems we have had there has been 
the fact that when we started negotiations, on a bilateral basis, the 
government was virtually closed down for a number of weeks during 
President Touré’s visit to the United States. 

Mrs. Boiron. We didn’t send anybody over or do one earthly 
thing for Guinea for months. This has been one of our serious sins 
of omission: doing nothing. 

Mr. Murpuy. Russia did. 

Mr. O’Hara. And, of course, we would appreciate and it would be 
helpful to get a breakdown of what you propose to do in all the 
countries of Africa. I think the subcommittee members appreciate 
their responsibility i in all of Africa. 

Mr. Saccto. This is the process we are going through now. This is 
the reason we came to discuss it with you. 

Right at this moment Dr. FitzGerald is talking with our people 
there. When he gets back, he will have the benefit of their views and 
we will be working on the specific content of this program. We don’t 
want to jell this down absolutely, but we want to denote the areas that 
we think we will be working in to carry out the basic principle that 
we have all agreed here we have to make this a business of negotia- 
tion and not saying, “Here it is. This is our program and we have 
already shown it to Congress and it must be done.” (See p. 80.) 

Mrs. Bortron. How much do you confer with the State Department 
as to the priorities in the matter of countries? 

Mr. Saccto. This is a regular—this is the ultimate responsibility 
of the State Department. We follow their decisions. Our method of 
working is such that this is a daily matter. 

We don’t call them up once a week. We are in constant communi- 

cation. We pretty much know what they feel and on specific prob- 
lems we obviously get it high enough to be sure our decision is correct. 

Mrs. Botton. May we have a breakdown as to what you do in ex- 
change students ? 

Mr. MacPuatm. We have participants: 

Mr. Saccro. In fact, one of the things that we suggested to the 
Guineans was that they have scholarships 

Mrs. Botron. I went on a Russian jet plane to Moscow with one 
or two Caucasians and the others were all Guineans going to Moscow 
for training. 

Mr. Saccto. We offered them 150 scholarships. 
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Mr. O’Hara. I wish to state to the subcommittee as part of the 
record, and it is indicative of the attitude of the ICA that a month 
or so ago Dr. FitzGerald sought me out, came to Chicago—Congress- 
man Murphy was with me—and Dr. FitzGerald had with him a 
tentative program for Africa. He wanted to submit it to our sub- 
committee for our judgment, not necessarily that you are going to 
follow our judgment. 

I informed him at that time that I thought it better to present it to 
our full subcommittee. I appreciate that, and I am sure the sub- 
committee did, your conferring with us in advance of your decision. 

Mr. Saccro. Thank you, sir. 

Mrs. Botton. I would like to know what those two silent members 
are thinking about. 

Mr. O’Hara. Yes, I would like to know about that. 

Mr. Jupp. I am just learning. 

Mr. O'Hara. You are recognized, Doctor. 

Mrs. Bouton. It is a wonderful area. 

Mr. Jupp. I don’t know anything about it. Iam trying to learn. 

Mr. Meyer. Just to show that we Asians can speak, I could ask 
one question. I had a friend that I knéw who inquired about Dinga 
Odinga—I can’t pronounce his name exactly. Mr. Dinga Odinga 
isa compatriot I believe of Mboya. 

He wants to visit our country but doesn’t have the necessary funds. 
I wondered if you knew anything about his background and any 
reason why he wouldn’t be brought over. 

Mrs. Bouron. How do you spell his name? 

Mr. Meyer. One of the names is Odinga. 

Mr. Murruy. Is he from Kenya? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. 

Mr. Saccio. If I get the description correct, this would be a sort of 
a leadership grant which would come under IES in the State Depart- 
ment. 


Mr. Meyer. He has applied but apparently he never gets any- 
where. 

Mrs. Botton. Why not ask the State Department why? That would 
seem the best way to get information of that kind. 

Mr. Saccro. You could ask Mr. Thayer. 

Mr. Meyer. You have never heard of this gentleman ? 

Mr. Mourrny. Mr. Saccio, why don’t you explain to Mr. Meyer 
what you explained to us earlier, the fact that you are filling in for 
Dr. FitzGerald. 


Mr. Saccro. Yes, I am quite new about it. Dr. FitzGerald is a lot 
more experienced. 


Mr. Morruy. He might be a prominent person in Kenya, but we 
might never have heard of him. 

Mr. Meyer. I think he was in prison. I think this is true. 

Mrs. Boron. Isn’t he the one that has been with Keyma? 

Mr. Saccro. If I can get the name, I can call Mr. Thayer. 

(A memorandum on Mr. Oginga Odinga, also known as Dingo 
Dingo, was submitted to Mr. Meyer, in response to his inquiry, by the 
Department of State.) 

Mr. Murruy. May I ask, Mr. Saccio, will there be three new coun- 
tries coming into being this year? 

Mr. Saccio. Yes. 
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Mr. Mourrny. Is the ICA trying to approach these countries, look- 
ing at the situation before independence has been granted and what 
it will be after independence, and what the problems will be? 

I understand that Guinea is going through quite an ordeal because 
they refused to stay within the French Community. I understand 
they were left many problems when the French pulled out of Guinea. 

I think it is one of the reasons why they went to Czechoslovakia for 
help. This is foremost in my mind as to what. might happen in some 
of these other countries on gaining their independence. 

Mr. Saccto. Our approach has to be within the content of overall 
policy. We have been working in what used to be called the dependent 
overseas territory for some years back. We are fairly familiar, at least 
with the general problems, but our specific interest has to be in the 
technical and economic area. 

The Guinea problem, and here I speak out of my field, is something 
that was pretty difficult. None of our people participated in that 
sort of decision. It is not an easy one, as I can see. 

Mr. Mureny. I have talked to several Africans in the last 6 months 
and, of course, we are tied by treaty with some nations that. were 
formerly colonial powers and held territories in Africa. The fact is 
that they are just wondering what our attitude is, if it isn’t predi- 
cated on our “ins” in the past with these countries, 

Mr. Saccio. L had hoped that this sort of an idea where we as a 
government would say, “Look, we would like to help you. It is an 
area that keeps out of politics as much as possible; it is in something, 
say, which can be done regardless of geographic lines, but still we 
are trying to help you.” 

This is one of the basic reasons, at least in my mind, for an idea 
of this kind. 

Mr. Mourruy. Your activity might have a reaction in some of these 
countries that formerly controlled these areas that were colonies. You 
have to watch your step in reference to your relationship with the 
former colonial powers. 

Mrs. Botron. I have been told in that period in which we didn’t 
move hand or foot relative to Guinea there were a number of ships 
going to Liberia and that government transferred them to Guinea. 

Would you check on this? 

Mr. Saccro. I shall. As a general background, may I say this: 
We have, as a regular matter, whenever you have a need for this, 
rerouted ships. For instance, in Yemen we really had a question as 
to whether we were going to get there before the Commies got there 
with their shipment of wheat. There were four ships en route to 
other places and we rerouted them. I don’t know about Guinea. We 
have rerouted ships when we think it is necessary. We will check 
Guinea. 

Mrs. Botton. I would like to know what you find in the matter. 

(The following memorandum was submitted :) 


LIBERIAN WHEAT TO GUINEA 


No record of wheat shipments to Liberia being diverted to Guinea can be 
found. It is considered unlikely that Liberia would order wheat since process- 
ing facilities do not exist in that country. 
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It should be noted that, except for a small title III program, no Public Law 
480 products are sent to Liberia. Commodities shipped under title III remain 
in the control and possession of registered U.S. voluntary agencies until ulti- 
mately given away in the recipient country. 

Mr. O’Hara. I don’t know just how to word this question. 

Do you give as much attention to Africa as to other parts of the 
world ¢ 

Mr. Saccto. I will answer that 

Mr. O’Hara. What I mean is, you have such a large problem and 
it may be more intense in some other areas. Because of that, does 
Africa suffer? 

Mr. Saccio. I don’t think so. As far as personnel is concerned—— 

Mr. O'Hara. No, what I am trying to say 

Mr. Saccio. I understand. As far as personnel is concerned, I would 
like to say one of our top mission directors was brought in from Libya 
and made the regional director. He is a man of experience; he first 
served in Ethiopia. His time is practically 90 percent on this. His 
name is Mare Gordon. I think this isa good example. My own time 
in the last 3 months has been devoted almost 25 percent to this particu- 
lar problem because I think, in starting something new, we have to get 
it straight to start with. 

It is our idea of coming here to discuss the basic idea. 

Mr. Moureny. Along your line of thinking, Mr, Chairman, I don’t 
know if you are the proper one, but I understand you opened up about 
20 consulates in Africa within the last year. Do you know how many 
consulates are in Africa ? 

Mr. Saccio. I don’t know. I wouldn't really be the person to answer 
that. There are new ones obviously. (See pp. 26 and 30.) 

Mr. Mureny. I understand there are over 20 in the last year. 

Mr. O’Hara. In the bill that was before us this morning, I think 
there were 15 or 20. That was proposed, of course. 

Mr. Murruy. I am wondering when the State Department started 
to become cognizant of the importance of Africa ? 

Mr. Saccrio. I might say here that our interest in Africa is ex- 
emplified by the National Academy of Sciences study made at our re- 
quest. The report is an excellent piece of work in cooperation with 
British scientists. I think it is at least a showing that we wanted 
to get the view of outside people who knew something about this field 
as to what we could do in this particular area, 

Mrs. Borron. Isn’t it also true that until very recently the only 
countries to which we could go in Africa were those that were not 
colonial countries? Naturally the State Department wasn’t particu- 
larly conscious of its possible responsibility to the countries of Africa. 
That is why they asked me if I was going to shoot lions, and that was 
only 5 years ago. 

Mr. Mureuy. That is why I raised the question whether they looked 
before independence and what the situation was after. 

Mrs. Bouron. As soon as they realized what was going on, they 
tried to move. It was very interesting to me, the evolution in the 
State Department’s thinking. Maybe we all have a long way to go. 
It has been a very interesting and exciting thing to watch, because 
it couldn’t go too fast or they would step on the toes of somebody. 

If they went too slow, they get kicked from behind. Some of us 
would get on their tails and make them miserable. So I think they are 
doing pretty well, all told. 
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Mr. O’Hara. Because of that we have lost the boat and we are try- 
ing to swim to catch up to it. 

Mr. Morrpny. In this particular area, I mean, you are dealing more 
so with the independent nations—— 

Mr. Saccro. We have had representatives in these areas—— 

Mr. Murpny. I indibebthind that. Take the Belgian Congo, you 
do not have any program for the Belgian Congo. 

Mr. Saccto. No. 

Mr. Murry. So I mean any state of a character like the Belgian 
Congo, you stay out. My only point is if you did try to go into it, 
you would really get into a mess of what the problem is all about. 

Mr. Saccro. We would be careful about how we did do it. 

Mrs. Bouron. They don’t even want American money in there to 
develop some of their dams. They told the industry to keep out. I 
think only recently, a year or so ago, they began wanting us for 
some of their dams. They are doing some awfully big things. 

Mr. Mourpuy. I think we will be in a better position after they give 
us a break. 

Mr. Saccro. Our own thinking will be a little more clear. We will 
be able to be a little more definite about it. 

Mr. O’Hara. Dr. Fitzgerald showed me a list of the colleges to be 
aided. As I recall it, there were maybe 10 or 12 different colleges to 
be helped. The amounts were relatively small. I asked him what 
could be accomplished with that. He gave a very interesting answer. 

You haven’t that information, have you? Do you prefer to leave 
that to Dr. Fitzgerald? 

Mr. Saccto. I do not have it with me. 

Mrs. Bouton, I am deeply interested. Nnamdi Azikiwe is the 
leader of the government in the Eastern Region. He is all for this 
college. When he was over here, I talked with him and with the 
minister of education. Among other things, I asked them where will 
you get the students? The moment he is intent upon a university in 
his Eastern Region. 

Do you run into that kind of thinking there ? 

Mr. Saccto. Yes. 

Mrs. Botron. There is one thing I want to talk to you when we 
are alone. 

Mr. Mourruiy. They did build a new university in Nigeria. Where 
is that ? 

Mrs. Boiron. It is at Ibadan. 

Mr. Murrpuy. Nigeria is divided into three major people. 

Mrs. Borron. Yes. 

Mr. Murry. Most of these students come in from the west ? 

Mrs. Bouron. The students come from all around and from other 
countries besides. 

Mr. Murpuy. There is another university in the east ? 

Mrs. Bouton. I believe not. 

Mr. O’Hara. Are there any other questions to ask these gentlemen ? 
I presume they would like to get away as soon as possible. 

Mr. Saccto. This is our work, sir. 
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Mrs. Boiron. It. is perfectly delightful to have these gentlemen 
come up and have this kind of unrestricted meeting. When we get 
into a more formal meeting, I have to keep within my five minutes. 
I particularly appreciate this and appreciate your patience, Mr. Chair- 
man, and the others. 

Mr. CarnaHan. I must say we have appreciated the remarks of 
Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Botton. Thank you, Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. Murruy. If the members of the subcommittee could receive a 
map that is up to date, it would be helpful. 

Mrs. Botton. There is one coming out. 

Mr. O’Hara. When will we get an up-to-date map of Africa? 

Mrs. Boiron. Here is one. This is yesterday, today and tomorrow. 
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Mr. Saccro. That is a particularly good map that is put out. 

Mrs. Boiron. There is one thing’ we haven't touched on. What 
about channeling some of what we do through the international 
organizations? Do we use that? 

Mr. Saccro. Here in this area we have discussed how we would 
approach it from the view of, say, the metropoles, other countries, the 
two international organizations. Our present thinking is that we 
would try to find out, be sure that we know what these people are 
doing in the first place. 

Secondly, to try to give our help in conjunction with theirs so that 
first there won’t be any conflict and, second, it will help them. We 
have no thought here of a formal operation where we sit down and 
vote and agree. This we want to avoid. 

We think that would add to the red tape. We have fully in mind 
the need for coordination. 

Mrs. Bouron. In the UNICEF and WHO, I think those interna- 
tional teams in themselves, are something that is very exciting. 

Mr. Saccio. Tasked Mr. Clarke in Nigeria this very question. I said 
if you would look to an international organization where would you 
look ? and he said, the ECA, right away. ° 

He didn’t think too much of the others. . 

Mrs. Botton. He might not. Where I have picked them up has 
been on TV and radio from the Far East, where they have been work- 
ing for some years. They are very interesting. They learn something 
about each other. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. Carnanan. I have nothing further. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Morreny. No. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, not that I expect an answer, but the 
thing that disturbs me most about this part of the world, and all 
the other parts of the world where I have been is this: We bring 
students to the United States and by and large, when they come to 
this country, they are lost to their own country. This is the record. 
The Russians take them from Latin America, Africa, Far East, the 
United States, wherever they can get them, they go to the Soviet 
Union. They go back to their own country and they will live there 
on the simplest terms, they will stand up under threats, they will 
work day and night for whatever it is they got in the Soviet Union 
or before they went as the result of contact with Communist agents. 

What kind of virus is it that the Reds communicate to youth that 
just keeps them working day and night for year after year, whereas 
so many of our kind want to be comfortable and get to the United 
States and take it easy. 

I saw so many evidences of this on this last trip. In the Philip- 
pines, the Communists worked in the mountains as Huks. There are 
students who were exposed to them onlv 2 months who are still 
holding out as Communists fighting in the mountains, not seeking 
government jobs, not seeking luxury and comfort, just totally 
dedicated. 

We are helping with a program at Los Banos, which is training 
village workers to go and do in the Philippines for their own survival 
and own future something of the kind of dedicated work that the 
Commies got after, as I say, 2 months or so of exposure to Communism. 
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This bothers me more than a else. We can make people 
fatter and give them all kinds of libraries, better living conditions, 
and industrial production, but if we haven’t some kind of a challenge 
or cause that appeals to their emotions so they commit themselves to 
it, we will not win. In the end the Communists will outwork and out- 
sacrifice us and outsuffer and prevail. I don’t know what it is that 
has gone out of our ideology, if you want to call it that. 

Mr. Carnanan. Are you talking of the nationals that are brought 
from some other country here and sent back? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. What made me think of it was what Mrs. Bolton 
said about the students on the jet to Russia. She said they were 
Guineans. They don’t go to Russia and settle down and stay there. 
They go back and work in Guinea. But when we bring them to the 
United States, they want to stay here and some goodhearted Ameri- 
cans write to their Congressmen to get a special bill through Congress 
to let them do so. Somewhere we don’t communicate to them that our 
system is something worth fighting for, rather than something just 
to get hold of and enjoy for the rest of their life. 

Mrs. Bourton. There is a fine Jesuit college and the head of it was 
over here. He came here for funds to enlarge it. He was utterly 
crushed the night before he left. He told his students why he was 
coming to America. In the back of the hall three men got up and 
said, “You don’t have to go to America. We can get you all the money 
you want overnight.” 

And he realized those three boys were Communists, part of his 
Jesuit university, probably spreading their little bits all through that 
student body. He was disheartened. What is this that they have? 
Just as you say, Walter. 

Another very interesting point of view. 

Of course, I had one side of it given me a great many times in the 
different countries. Why do you have to confuse us so over God. 
You seem to have so many gods. I would savy what do you mean? 
My neighbor down the road had to go into a stream to be baptized. 
He had to have his sins washed away with a mighty river while I just 
got a little wet cross on my forehead. Perhaps I didn’t have many 
sins. What is it that your God sees? What does he want of us? 
What is your interpretation of God. If we could just have it clear, 
there isn’t anything that could separate us from you. Is it true that 
we are deeply religious people? That is true. We don’t want those 
people from the north to come in here because they believe in nothing. 
But we are so confused about the western gods. To me, that was a 
most interesting angle to it all. 

Mr. Carnanan. I would like to ask Dr. Judd: Of the students that 
are selected from these countries to be taken to Moscow for training, 
do you have any knowledge of the care that goes into their selection ? 

Mr. Jupp. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Carnanan. I am just wondering if the Commies on the job 
within the country haven’t gone through a very careful period of 
selection before the person is permitted to go, and I am wondering if 
in Moscow they are not put into a particular cell where they hear only 
what they are supposed to hear, they are not exposed to Russian 
-society at all and they are imbue with this idea of nationalism. 
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I am of the opinion that they probably play on that more than 
anything else. This is the way for you to attain and develop the posi- 
tion that you want for your own country. They do go back rather 
strongly indoctrinated with the idea that they are working in the 
interest of their own nationalism when it is exactly the opposite. 

Mr. Jupp. I grant that. All I am saying is they get these folks 
infected with something that will make them work more selflessly and 
tirelessly for what they have been given than we succeed in giving to 
our students on the whole. 

Mrs. Botron. Who works completely selflessly in the United 
States today? Mighty few people. It is one of the most contagious 
things to pick up; it is that laziness and apathy and the don’t care 
attitude. 

Mr. Jupp. It is our preoccupation with things because we take the 
intangibles for granted. Those folks are primarily fighting for the 
intangibles, an importance in the world which they have been denied. 

The whole point is I have a feeling, more after this trip than ever 
before, that we are working our heads off, and our people are putting 
up the money but there is a spark missing somewhere in our program 
that the other folks have. 

Mrs. Borron. Let’s ask these fellows to try to get their people to 
pick it up. 

Mr. Saccio. If I may express 

Mr. Jupp. There is no substitute for it. Somewhere we have to 
get more of what it is. 

Mr. Saccro. I am a little concerned about saying that we, ourselves, 
should develop what I may characteri ize as sort of fanaticism that they 
have. Right in our system, we say, “Look, you make your own de- 
cisions.” This is the liberal way of living. You have to work hard. 
We work hard. It is true that we have luxuries that are unheard of 
in their countries. One of the difficult problems when these people 
come is that they do not want to go back; I can assure you that as 
far as ICA is concerned we make pretty sure they go back—I can’t 
see that we should get too close to the idea of a specific crusade that 
may put us perhaps right in the same position that the enemy is. 
When we come up here, Dr. Judd, we are told to find out what these 
people want and what their beliefs are, work with them, not preach 
to them and tell them what to do. 

Mr. Jupp. You are saying what the Communists do. Their stand- 
ard technique is to find out what people want and promise it to them. 
They promise one thing to those in the country and another to the 
city people. That is the way to get control. 

The real Communist indoctrination doesn’t come before they get 
control. It comes after they get control. 

Mr. Saccro. May I suggest that our way, poor as it is, slow as it is, 
is better. 

Mrs. Bouton. There is that little bit of something that 

Mr. Saccro. I believe in this, and I talk very strenuously about it. 
I think perhaps if we continue the way we are, we will see these re- 
sults. May I suggest that perhaps one proof of this is the statement 
that President Ayub, a military man, made in introducing President 
Eisenhower to his people i in Karachi. I don’t know if you have seen 
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it or read it. It is the most outstanding tribute to the United States 
for what it has done for other peoples. 

It was not planned as far as I know. It is one page long. If you 
permit me, I will send you a copy of it. 

Mr. Jupp. We would like it. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


PRESIDENT MOHAMMAD AYUB KHAN, 
INTRODUCING 
PRESIDENT Dwicut LD. EISENHOWER 
To THE CITIZENS OF KARACHI 
ON DECEMBER 8, 1959 


(The following is the English rendering of the speech in Urdu of President 
Mohammad Ayub Khan, introducing President Dwight D. Eisenhower to ‘the 
citizens of Karachi at the Polo Ground, on December 8, 1959 :) 

Ladies and gentlemen, this meeting is historic in the sense that it is going 
to be addressed by a man who is the central figure in the making of contem- 
porary history. President Eisenhower is the extraordinary head of an ex- 
traordinary state. Never before in the history of man has one single country 
taken upon itself so much to preserve the peace and freedom of others as the 
United States of America. 

A major part of the free world takes it for granted that the maintenance of 
peace and promotion of universal prosperity is the bounden duty of the U.S.A. 
The rest of the free world, in its turn, feels the same way tuo. The only dif- 
ference in their case is that while receiving from the U.S.A. what it gives, 
they are not willing to make acknowledgment of it and give cooperation in 
return. The countries other than those of the free world also do not deny 
the unique role that the U.S.A. is playing and has to play in the cause of 
maintaining peace in the world. Only they reserve to themselves the right to 
do otherwise. So in the interest of world peace, the U.S.A. is today placed in 
the most unenviable position of returning hostility with consideration, cold- 
ness with warmth, indifference with attention and friendship, of course, with 
friendship. 

In spite of its stupendous military power and vast resources, the wisdom, 
sincerity, and generosity with which the great American people are playing 
this difficult role is a practical proof of their complete dedication to the ideals 
of peace and freedom. Today you have the good fortune of being able to see 
and hear one who for fear of God and love of man is presiding over the most 
complex, the most expensive and the most taxing experiment in international 
cooperation which human history has ever known. 

As a leader of war, General Eisenhower made his mark on history as the 
Suvreme Commander of Allied Forces in the last war. As a leader of peace, 
his contribution to human progress and good will is unsurpassed. All that we 
ean say to him from the core of our heart is, “God b’ess you.” 

T now request President Fisenhower to kindly address the meeting. 


Mr. Saccro. I think it will bring out the point that I am trying to 
make, that even our slow and faulty process comes out in the end 
when the opposition makes the mistakes they have made. When the 
Chinese Commies did what they did, people began to say the United 
States did not do these things. They may be slow and materialistic, 
but they are not trying to take us over. This swept over the area. 
We may be too generous. They can call us all these things, but I 
think in the end they feel we don’t have any ulterior motive. True, 
we want to help them, to protect ourselves in the free world. 

Mr. Jupp. The tide has turned in our direction in the Far East and 
Asia as a result largely of what the Chinese Communists have done. 
Our part has been to be steadfast so that when the disillusionment 
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comes ‘on the other side, the people have something to tie to. They 
are very grateful. 

Last summer ata dinner at which'we were both guests, a high Indian 
official and I got into a kind of argument about our Red China policy. 
Why were Americans so blind regarding the Chinese Communists, 
when if we would just follow the tive principles of coexisténce, we 
would be able to get along with them as satisfactorily as the Indians 
have. 

He said, “You doctors have patients for whom nothing will work 
except shock treatment. That was true of my country. It took shock 
treatment to wake us up.” 

He said the single biggest advantage of the Communist attack on 
India was that it “completely disillusioned his people regarding the 
Communist movement in India... “Many thought they were an Indian 
political party, but. we now know they are subject to foreign control. 
They are not working for Indi: an interests. This is the greatest ad- 

vantage of the shock treatment.” If we can hang on long ‘enough and 
our taxpayers are willing to hang on long enough, Asia may pull 
through. 

Mr. CarnaHan. I just want to say that I don’t believe we will 
ever find a method of doing things the way the Communists do it nor 
ilo we want to find such a way. We will have to do it our way. | It 
will have to be slow. . Let’s hope we hold out until the proper reaction 
comes. 

A thing that disturbs me a lot is that students who are brought 
from all over the world, not only lose enthusiasm but they are not 
accepted by their own people. Evidently when they go to Moscow 
they are accepted by their people when‘ they get back home. I don’t 
know how we are going to do it.any differently, but perhaps if we 
can hold on long enough and if we get people of the right tempera- 
ment and abilities and appeal, if we selected them a little more care- 
fully from the countries from which they come and gave them perhaps 
a little more of the indoctrination as to the good of their own people 
in a world soc iety where peoples can be free, maybe we might ap- 
proach what the Commies are doing. 

I am disturbed by the fact that we bring a person to this country 
and lose him almost completely and his people don’t accept him when 
he goes back home. 

Mrs. Bouton. I think that gets away from Walter's really basic 
question, that we lack a certain something, all our people do, the 
apathy of people. 

I just had an experience with a young man who came here to go to 
the Department of Commerce. He went for the 2 weeks schooling in 
communism. He came out of those 2 weeks on fire. 

“Why have I never known this? Why haven’t I been aware of 
what was going on? Why hasn’t it stirred my blood in this whole 
situation?” I don’t know how long it will last. I hope it will last 
until he spreads it to some other people. Apparently they are doing 
a magnificent job. 

W hen I first went to Russia I sat next to this girl in the Metro. 
She was saying we haven’t yet begun our new 5-year course. When 
we do in a few years I too will have a coat as wonderful as yours. 
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There were stars in her eyes. I didn’t find stars in the eyes of my 
grandchildren. 

Mr. Jupp. They already have the coats. 

Mrs. Boron. That is correct. Most children here can’t even walk 
to school. 

Mr. Meyer. I would say we are going to fail because I think we are 
wrong. I think we are going to absolutely fail. It has been my 
observation in the short time that I have been in Congress that almost 
always we do the wrong things. We might have the right motives, 
I don’t know. 

As far as I am concerned, we don’t do the right things, and that 
these things, even if we have all the time in the world to succeed, we 
are going to fail unless we change the way we do it. 

Mrs. Bortron. Well, my colleague, I don’t ever admit that failure 
is possible. I think we may down into the valley to learn our 
lesson but we are not going to Fail. 

Mr. Saccro. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Hara. We will have Dr. Westphal give us the data about the 
consulates. 

Mr. WesteHat. The United States now has 9 Embassies and 26 
consulates in Africa. During 1959 the United States opened 1 Em- 
bassy in Africa; namely, Conakry in Guinea, and five consulates; 
Kaduna, Nigeria; Lome, Togo; Freetown, Sierra Leone; Brazzaville, 
Republic of Congo; and Tananarive, Malgache. 

Mr. O’Hara. The committee is very appreciative to you for your 
appearance. You have made a fine contribution. Now we will close 
the session. We started with Africa and went all over the world. 


(Whereupon, at 4:10 o’clock p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.) 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 26, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoM™MITTEE ON ForeIGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AFRICA, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 2:30 p.m., in room G-3, U.S. Capitol, the 
Hon. Barratt O’Hara (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. O’Hara. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We are very fortunate in having with us the Hon. Joseph C. 
Satterthwaite, Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs, and 
who I might say is doing a terrifically good job; Mr. John K. Emmer- 
son, consul general from Lagos, Nigeria, and we are very fortunate 
to have you with us, and Mr. John S. Leahy, Office of Congressional 
Relations, Department of State. 

Mr. Secretary, will you bring us up to date on Africa? 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH C. SATTERTHWAITE, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE FOR AFRICAN AFFAIRS; ACCOMPANIED BY 
JOHN K. EMMERSON, CONSUL GENERAL, LAGOS, NIGERIA 


Mr. SatrertHwaite. Mr. Chairman, thank you eer ae 
nk 


First, I might make an announcement which I think you may know. 
You mentioned my not having in my bureau all of Africa. As of 
January 15 the Sudan, which is now the largest country in Africa, 
has been transferred to my bureau for action responsibility. 

Mr. O’Hara. I am happy to hear that. 

Congressman Diggs is on his way over. If you don’t mind, we will 
wait a few minutes. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Satrerruwaire. Mr. Chairman, I thought I might report 
briefly, but very briefly, on the trip which Congressman Diggs and I 
made in the early part of this month to the ceremonies pertaining 
to the independence of Cameroun and the inauguration of President 
Tubman in Monrovia. Our delegation was under the chairmanship 
of Ambassador Cabot Lodge. We had 10 members, another one of 
whom was Congressman Derounian. We also had with us Maj. Gen. 
Ben Davis, Assistant Chief of Staff for Operations of our Air Force 
in Europe. 

We had a MATS plane. We stopped 1 hour at midnight at Dakar 
on the way out because we had been delayed in our departure by the 
weather. Despite the late hour we were met by our consul general and 
his staff and several ministers of the Mali Federation and the Senegal 
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Government. They had refreshments for us. We had a chance to 
converse for an hour which all the members enjoyed very much. 

We arrived in Yaounde on the next morning in time to attend the 
receptions in the evening, and the ceremony at which independence 
was proclaimed which took place at midnight. This is the first inde- 
pendent state of the class of 1960. 

I think you are all aware that 1960 is going to be an historic year 
in Africa, and we hope all to the good. 

We stayed on 2 more days in Yaounde attending parades and various 
celebrations. Then we spent 1 day in Douala, which is the large and 
important port of the Cameroun, where we'had more celebrations. 

Krom my brief impressions I would: say that I was amazed at the 
number of representatives from all over the world who were there. 
There were 42 delegations, if I remember correctly. Dag Hammar- 
skjold was there and most of the members of the Trusteeship Council, 
since Cameroun was a trusteeship under French control until acquir- 
ing independence. 

There were quite a number of very distinguished statesmen from 
Europe and Africa and Asia there, even from as far away as Taiwan 
which was represented by a member of the Chinese Republican Gov- 
ernment, 

We were all impressed by the statesmanship of Mr. Ahidjo, the new 
head of state. 

I was especially impressed by the fine quality of the youth of the 
Cameroun whom we saw parade in great numbers in both Yaounde, 
the capital, and Douala. There were in the press:a great many reports 
of the disturbances which took place and the. number of people, killed 
and wounded. There were in fact a number of people killed and 
wounded. I had the impression, however, that the reports were exag- 
gerated. There was no interference with the,ceremonies, 

Many other states of Africa and the world are extending recogni- 
tion to this new government. It is a choice of recognizing the new 
government or putting themselves in the position of saying they may 
prefer a particular man to independence for an African state, but 
with good luck they will work out their problems. 

Incidentally, the Soviet bloc was represented at. the independence 
celebrations. 

The inaugural celebration in Monrovia was of a, different charac- 
ter. Here. there were some 68 delegations, including again repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations, in this case, Ralph Bunche, and of 
the Vatican, as in Yaounde. 

We had President Sekou Toure of Guinea there, and several prime 
ministers, among them Alhaji Abubakar ,of Nigeria; Sir Milton 
Margai_ of Sierra Leone, and Sylvanus Olympi of Togo, which, will 
be independent in April, The only lady foreign minister there was 
Mrs, Golda Mier of Israel. There was a large number of French 
African leaders. 

__ The number of official and. unofficial delegations. was,so great. that 
we were astounded at the ability of the Liberians to. cope with ,this 
situation. While not everybody had an air-conditioned room, and all 
meals on time, I do think everybody ,was pleased with the visit. 

Among the 68 delegations’ from ‘all over the world, were several 
from Latin America, Argentina, Brazil, and Panama, many countries 
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of the Far East and practically every country of Europe on both sides 
of the curtain. It was indeed impressive. 

I will limit myself to that since I think Mr. Diggs is a member of 
your subcommittee and may want to brief you more fully on his 
reactions at some time. 

Next I will move into what we anticipate in 1960. 

I have mentioned the class of 1960. Cameroun was first. Togo 
is due for independence on April 27th; Somalia on July 1, because 
the date was put ahead by the last session of the General Assembly, 
and Nigeria October 1. 

We have Consul General Emmerson with us today and I am sure 
you would like to hear something about this country which is not only 
the most populous, but perhaps will play a very leading role in the 
future Africa. 

' Three additional countries may receive their independence this 

year; the Federation of Mali, almost certainly. That 1s made up of 

the two former territories of French West Africa, Senegal and the 

Soudan. It is a territory twice as large as Texas with some 5 million 
eople. 

, Mrs. Bouton. I thought Soudan withdrew from Mali. 

Mr. SarrertHwairte. No, some other territories did, but not Soudan. 

General De Gaulle, just before President Eisenhower's visit, at- 
tended a meeting of the Council of the French community at St. Louis 
de Senegal at which time he announced that Mali could have its in- 
dependence with his blessing. 

The details are being oman out right now in Paris at meetings 
which may last well into March. It is anticipated, though, that it 
will be independent by the middle of the year, possibly a little later. 

The President of the Malgache Republic, known as Madagascar 
to us formerly, Mr. Tsiranana, has announced he will follow in the 
footsteps of Mali. They are planning to have meetings in Paris 
beginning in February and presumably sometime following the in- 
dependence of Mali we will have another great state on this great 
island in the Indian Ocean, which is a member of the French com- 
munity and will probably remain close to France. Unlike the other 
members of the community, it is partly of African origin, but is mostly 
Asian in population. 

The third possibility is the Belgian Congo beeause Belgian officials 
have announced on various occasions that they envisage the possibility 
of the Congo receiving its independence or at least complete autonomy 
before this present calendar year is ended. 

A round table meeting is going on at the present time in Brussels, 
as you know from the newspapers, fraught with many problems, but 
going ahead nevertheless, We will see when that meeting breaks up 
probably whether something definite has been arranged. 

One of the largest. trust territories in Africa is Tanganyika under 
British administration. The Colonial Office has announced it will be 
given responsible government, which means a majority of Africans 
in November, They will be under the leadership of one of the most 
distinguished leaders of East Africa, Julius Nyerere, who is about 
to visit the United States on a leadership grant. 

Kenya, to move to the north, will not get its independence this 
year, in all likelihood, and perhaps not for some time to come. 
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roundtable meeting is being held in London to discuss and try to 
reach a decision on the future constitutional arrangements for Kenya. 
The most troubled area in some ways is the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland where, since the riots in Nyasaland of last year, there 
has been considerable unrest; several hundred of the African leaders 
have been detained, the best known and the principal leader being 
Dr. Hastings Banda. This is a federation, one element of which is 
autonomous; the other two of which are protectorates under the 
Colonial Office. 

Mr. Macmillan, in his current visit to Africa, has announced that 
there will be no constitutional change until the people of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland have been given an opportunity freely to 
express their views. 

During the past year we have opened all but one of the posts 
which we had intended to open. We were compelled to open one we 
knew nothing about because of the independence of Guinea unex- 
pectedly. We opened our Embassy in Conakry in February and 
Ambassador Morrow arrived in July. 

To go geographically from west to east, we have opened consulates 
in Freetown in Sierra ‘Leone, which is being prepared for independ- 
ence; in Lomé, Togo, which will achieve its independence in April; 
and in Kaduna, the capital of the great northern region of Nigeria, 
in anticipation of Nigeria’s independence. 

We have reopened our consulate at Brazzaville, the former capital 
of French Equatorial Africa, to cover the four former territories of 
that great area, although it is only now the capital of the Republic 
of the C ongo. And we have reopened our consulate in Tananarive, 
anticipating the developments in Madagascar which I have men- 
tioned. 

Furthermore, we have opened two branch offices, one in Lusaka, the 
capital of Northern Rhodesia, and one in Blantyre, the largest city, 
but not the capital, of Nyasaland, the capital being Zomba, some 
30 miles away, I believe. ‘The last named post will be opened within 
the next few days. That will give us 10 Embassies in the African 
Bureau, 11 consulates general, “13 consulates, and 3 branch offices, 
2 being in the Federation of Rhodesia-Nyasaland and in Rhodesia. 

Mr. O’Hara. What is a branch office? 

Mr. SatrerrHwarrte. It means, for instance, that in Libya, the 
king moves the capital from time to time. He has just moved it 
back to Tripoli. So our Ambassador has just moved from Benghazi to 
Tripoli, leaving Benghazi as a branch of the Embassy. The two 
branches in the Federation are branches of the consulate general in 
Salisbury. 

Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sarrerruwatre. To continue, I will mention briefly some of 
the events last year with which you may be familiar. The United 
Nations Economic Commission for Africa, organized in Addis Ababa 
last January, is now holding its second meeting in Tangier. There 
was a so-called African summit meeting in the highest city in Liberia, 
Sanniquellie. President Tubman, President Sekou Touré of Guinea 

and the Prime Minister of Ghana, Mr. Nkrumah, met there to discuss 
the future of west Africa. They agreed that perhaps the best ar- 
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rangement would be for an Association of Independent African States 
until such time as Nigeria was independent and they knew more 
about the future of the French Community. 

A second meeting of the Independent African States was held in 
Monrovia in August in which the problems of Algeria, French nuclear 
testing in the S Sahara, the future of the Congo, and the situation in 
South-West Africa were discussed, among others. 

We could not review the past year w ithout mentioning the items 
discussed at the General Assembly. This year again we had the 
Algerian item which was taken up with a great deal of emotion. This, 
as you know, is a very difficult problem for us. We abstained on that 
vote. 

We voted with the French on the question of French nuclear testing 
in the Sahara which was a very complicated problem for us because 
of our own nuclear policy. Some attention was given to the future 
of Somalia. That was decided it should have its independence on 
July 1. The problem of the border between Ethiopia and Somalia 
was discussed inconclusively and Somalia will gain its independence 
on July 1 with an undemarcated border. 

The perennial items of South West Africa and of apartheid and 
the treatment of Indians in the Union of South Africa were again 
discussed. Our votes here were, let us say, satisfactory to the Inde- 
pendent African States. 

I should mention some of the visitors. President Sekou Touré came 
in September and October. We had other distinguished official visi- 
tors from Africa, Mr. Ahidjo, then Prime Minister and now President 
and Prime Minister of Cameroun; Mr. Isiranana, the President of 
the Malgache Republic, and Mr. Houphoult-Boigny, Prime Minister 
of the Ivory Coast, among others. 

As I have reported to you, we held in June the first regional confer- 
ence of our principal officials in Africa in some 10 years, for the posts 
in the east, south, and central part of Africa, in Lourenco Marques. 
We hope to have another one for the other posts in Africa before the 
end of this fiscal year, if possible. 

I think that is all I have to report at the moment for you. If it is 
agreeable to you, I would suggest that you might like to hear from 
Mr. Emmerson. 

Mrs. Bouron. South-West Africa, we voted with what? Voted to 
abstain or what? Are we with the South-West Africans or are we 
with the Boers? 

Mr. SarrerrHwatte. This was a highly complicated matter. There 
were several resolutions. In general we followed the line of the inter- 

national court, that South-West Africa is international in character 
but it is not a trusteeship. We are in favor, and did ev erything pos- 
sible to show that we are in favor of persuading the Union Govern- 
ment to accept this fact and to make the necessary arrangements with 
the United Nations. 

At the same time we feel strongly that a policy of moderation is 
desirable—off the record, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Morpny. One question I would like to ask, you mentioned 
many dignitaries coming here from Africa. I was wondering why 
the subcommittee has not had an opportunity to meet. with them? 
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Mr. SatrertHwaire. May we talk about this off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Hara. I would suggest that we now hear from the consul 
general, and after he has completed his presentation, then the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee may ask such questions as they wish to ask 
of you, Mr. Secretary, and you, Mr. Emmerson. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN K. EMMERSON, U.S. CONSUL GENERAL, 
LAGOS, NIGERIA 


Mr. Emmerson. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to be here to talk a 
little bit about Nigeria. 

Week before last I was present at the joint opening session of the 
House of Representatives and the new Senate of Nigeria. It was a 
very colorful assemblage in the new hall, the interior of which has 
been completed. 

Prime Minister Macmillan was present and it was at this session 
that the vote was passed asking the Queen to grant independence to 
Nigeria. 

wonder whether there is any other parliament in the world which 
is as colorful as the Nigerian Parliament. They come from different 
regions, represent different tribes and customs with some of the most 
resplendent costumes that you can ever imagine. When you get them 
all together, it is a very spectacular scene. 

Mr. O’Hara. What is the membership ? 

Mr. Emmerson. 312 in the House of Representatives and 44 in the 
Senate. 

I wonder again if there is another African country which could 
have gone through the democratic processes as Nigeria has and elected 
a House of Representatives. There are three regions in Nigeria, as 
you know, and three principal political parties, which are: The 
Northern Peoples Congress, which represents the northern region 
which has a population of 18 million and is much larger in area than 
all the rest of the country. There is the party of the west called 
the Action Group, which is a very dynamic, aggressive, political 
party. There is the party of the east, the National Council of Nigeria 
and the Cameroons, led by the well known Dr. Azikiwe. These three 
parties were competing. The northern region has 174 out of the 312 
seats. In the elections they won only 148 seats, so they do not have 
an absolute majority and could not form a government alone. 

After numerous conferences among the political leaders, an arrange- 
ment was worked out for a coalition government of the Northern 
Peoples Congress and the NCNC. 

The Prime Minister is from the Northern Peoples Congress since 
they won the most seats. Out of the 17 members of the Cabinet, there 
are 10 from the Northern Peoples Congress and 7 from the National 
Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons. 

No one knows how successful this coalition is going to be. However, 
it augurs well for Nigeria that they have been able to form this gov- 
ernment with two parties working together and the third forming the 
opposition. me bb 

Mr. O'Hara. What are the fundamental issues dividing the political 
parties? 
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Mr. Exmerson. They are largely geographic and tribal rather than 
ideological. In general each of the parties represents a tribe, a region, 
and a language. 

However, each one of them, even the Northern Party, is trying 
desperately to break out of this tribal shell and to become a nations 
party. Therefore the campaign was largely conducted outside of 
their own regions; that is, on the part of the two southern parties. 

Mr. O’Hara. Much progress is lao made in breaking up the old 
setup ¢ 

Mr. Emmerson. I think there is some progress, It varies in differ- 
ent parts of the country. 

Mr. Murreuy. There isa religious angle ¢ 

Mr. Emmerson. Yes. The north is Muslim and the south is largely 
Christian and pagan, although in the western region about half the 
population is Muslim, As far as policies are concerned, there are 
very little differences among the parties. Nigerians have been so en- 
grossed in their own political internal problems they haven’t thought 
much about the world outside, even Africa. Fortunately for us, the 
foreign policies of all the three parties are pro-Western. Each party 
has declared that Nigeria should become a member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and should have good relations not only 
with the United Kingdom, but with the United States, 

There is a slight difference in the policies of Dr. Azikiwe, which 
state that Nigeria will not give a blank check to the West and argue 
for more flexibility, but Azikiwe, who is a graduate of American 
universities, is a pro-Western statesman. 

Nigeria, as I say, has a population of from 35 to 40 million people. 
Its area is roughly equal to Texas and Colorado combined. It is ver 
fortunate in that it has three basic agricultural crops, one for ash 
region. Peanuts in the north, palm oil products in the east, and cocoa 
in the west. 

In addition to that, oil has been discovered in commercial quantities 
and it is expected in 1960 the production will amount to 1,200,000 tons. 

Mr. Mureuy. What area? 

Mr. Emmerson. This is largely in the eastern region. Shell and 
British Petroleum have done the exploration and are producing this 
oil at the present time. 

Mobil Oil, an American company, is exploring in the western region 
along the coast, and while they have not rennhed the production stage, 
they are hopeful they will also be able to find oil. 

The economic situation of the country is relatively hopeful. They 
have one project which is the building of a dam on the Niger River. 
If that project is all that it is said to be, it will mean that there will 
be enough electric power for the northern and western regions, that 
the Niger will be navigable from the French border right down and 
there will be irrigation for about a million acres. There have already 
been some tentative discussions with the World Bank on that project. 

Mr. O’Hara. Is it your personal opinion that the project is feasible 
and sound ? 

Mr. Emmerson. From what I know about it, yes. I am not a tech- 
nician. From what is stated, I think it is sound because it is a multi- 
purpose project. It has been studied for more than 2 years by a firm 
of Dutch consultants. 
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Mr. O'Hara. The International Bank is going to give support to it? 

Mr. Emmerson. They have not yet reached that stage. The Bank 
may send out someone to look at the project. The Nigerians are hope- 
ful the Bank will give it their blessing. 

Nigeria obviously has had its relations and ties with England. 
There has not been very much relation with the United States. They 
don’t know much about the United States. There are graduates of 
American institutions and there are a number of them in this country 
now. They have a great. yearning to know more about the United 
States and have more relations with us. 

We had a trade mission in Nigeria in June which toured the country. 
They toured the entire length and breadth of Nigeria and the Came- 
roons and were received very warmly wherever they went. This was 
a method of exchanging information, telling them something about 
the United States, and opportunities for trade and development and 
to learn from the Nigerians something about the possibilities there. 
We are hopeful that out of all of these things there will be more 
American trade and investment in Nigeria. I think they welcome it. 
The climate is favorable to it. 

There is no communism yet in Nigeria. So far as we can tell now, 
the leaders of the present Government in Nigeria are firmly anti-Com- 
munist and pro-Western. One doesn’t want to be too optimistic in 
speculating on the future of any of these countries. They have enor- 
mous problems. One is the problem of personnel. There aren’t 
enough people to take the positions of leadership. Education is woe- 
fully lacking. These are problems which they will have to work out, 
but again, everything is relative, and as I look at Nigeria from the 
vantage point I have, it seems to me there is a favorable future ahead, 
and this country, with its size and with its population and the energy 
of its people can, I believe, play an important role in Africa, can exert 
a very good influence on its neighbors and Africa as a whole. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Diggs, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Drees. Do you think it would have any merit if the United 
States picked out Liberia for instance, and devoted enough resources 
to it to make it somewhat of a showcase, the impact of which would 
be impressive with respect to other African countries and our rela- 
tions with them ? 

Mr. Sarrertuwartr. Mr. Chairman, if I had to give a yes or no 
answer I would say yes, but I can foresee problems. 

I think this is the one country, as you observed, where we have 
done a great deal through private enterprise, but it also is a historic 
fact. that because they were not a colony they got far behind the neigh- 
boring territories into which money was poured. 

During the first 100 years, I think we neglected Liberia. I think 
we have made up for it in a degree since World War ITI. I would 
like to give more assistance than we are giving to Liberia. There 
is, however, the practical question of how much money you can pour 
into an economy and how prepared they are. 

T think the most essential need, although you didn’t probably have 
a chance to observe it—is the appalling lack of people with secondary 
education except among the smaller group of the old families. For- 
tunately, they have a remarkable Minister of Education, Mr. Massa- 
quoi, who is from the tribes himself. He is an outstanding man. 

Mrs. Botton. Is it the first time that that has happened ? 
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Mr. Satrertuwatre. It is under President Tubman. Now I think 

one-third at least or more of the Cabinet have a tribal background. 
Mr. Diacs. It occurred to me that since Liberia is so small, just 

about a million people, there might be adjustments in other areas 

of our aid to Africa in general that could better be used to make a 

showcase out of this little country, which is smaller in population 

than the city of Detroit that I represent. I just wondered if there 
was any interest in that. 

Mr. Sarrerruwarre. There is interest and we always have in mind 

that we have a special responsibility for Liberia. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Dtces. Do you have any reports yet on the second All-African 
Peoples Conference now going on in Tunisia ? 

Mr. SatrertHwatte. May I discuss this off the record ? 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mrs. Bouton. What about the women ? 

Mr. Emmerson. In Nigeria they have powerful organizations. The 
family structure is strong in the south. It is the wife that has the re- 
sponsibility for raising her children. That means, in most instances, 
that she has to have a separate career from her husband. In her own 
right then she does have a business. 

T might mention that the wife of the premier or former premier of 
the western region is a chief in her own right. She controls a large 
number of market women and operates a very sizable business. The 
women have the vote in the south but not in the north. 

Mrs. Botron. Does it look as if they were going to blossom out a 
little bit in the women’s education there ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I think so. There are a few tentative beginnings. 
I was talking to the head of the opposition party in the north, the 
Northern Elements Pr rogressive Union; his wife has come out and has 
taken an active part in women’s organizations. Little by little I think 
they will emerge, although there hasn’t been startling progress thus 
far. 

One interesting footnote to the United Nations decision on a pleb- 
iscite in the northern Cameroons is that they have provided that, 
in the plebiscite which is to take place some time before March 15 61, 
the second one, the women will vote. There was some speculation 
as to whether the northern region government would object, but the 
consensus is that they will not say anything about it. 

This may be the first crack. Of course, the premier of the northern 
region when questioned about this, always cites Switzerland and says, 
“Why should you call us backward ?” 

Mrs. Borron. That is a good note to ring once in a while, Then I 
wanted to ask you, this goes somewhat into our job of seeing what we 

want to get out of the Congress in the way of travel money. 

Mr. Satterthwaite, do you have all the travel money for Africa 
that you would like to have? I mean money enough to permit our 
representative to see the big country and meet people everywhere. 
Heretofore almost all travel has been ‘paid for out of a man’s personal 
funds. We should see to it that more travel money is given our repre- 
sentatives especially in these new areas. 

Mr. Sarrertuwatrer. No, we do not, Mrs, Bolton. 

Mrs. Boiron. Are you going to make or have you made in the bud- 
get that you have submitted a really courageous request ? 
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Mr. Sarrerruwaite. I am sorry I can’t answer, because you know 
it goes up through our budgetary process and I don’t know what the 
final outcome is. 

Mr. O’Hara. Isn’t there money avaliable ? 

Mrs. Bouron. Not adequate in such countries as those. I think in 
these newly developing countries the travel money is as important as 
almost anything we can give you. 

Mr. Emerson. I think it is. 

Mr. Sarrerruwarre. We did get the approval of the Appropria- 
tions Committee enabling us to order six cross-country vehicles in 
which our people can live and be self-sufficient. 

Mr. Murpny. A trailer? 

Mr. SatrerruHwatre. It is very special. We are buying these for 
three countries experimentally. It involves three large “and three 
smaller vehicles to travel in pairs in case one breaks down. They will 
be self-sufficient so that they can go to places where there is no place 
to stay unless they stay with the chief or in a hut and we hope they 
can really get around that way. 

Mrs. Botron. We actually have three ? 

Mr. SarrertHwatre. We have them on order. 

Mrs. Botton. That is thrilling. 

Mr. Drees. Transportation is a problem in Africa because of the 
distances involved, and the limited road or highway systems, not to 
mention facilities along the roads for food, rest, et cetera. That type 
of equipment should be very valuable. 

Mrs. Bouron. Are we going to have a better plane service from 
Tripoli? 

Mr. SarrertHwatre. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Mourreny. Mr. Secretary, I would like to refer to Guinea. Are 
we improving our relationship there with Mr. Touré? 

Mr. SatrertHwatre. Congressman Murphy, as you know, we in- 
vited the President, Sekou Touré, here to show him what we had in 
this country and to show him we were his friend. 

We are on very, I think, good working relationships with him. I 
had a good visit with him in Monrovia when we were there earlier 
this month. We haven’t yet succeeded in getting the basic umbrella 
agreement under ICA that we need to go ahead with the assistance 
that we want to get. 

ae Murpny. Are we giving any assistance there at the present 
time? 

Mr. Satrertuwaire. The only assistance we have given them is in 
the form of rice and flour and one teacher. 

Mrs. Botton. And notebooks. 

Mr. Satrerruwaire. We have offered them 150 scholarships and 
we are prepared to do a good deal better, but under regulations of 
ICA, which are required by the eee edict of Congress, we have 
to comply with these regulations. We have to have a lot of patience. 
I hope we can get it soon. 

As soon as we can work out this agreement, we will go ahead. 
One hundred fifty scholarships is an important offer indeed. 

Mr. Murpny. Can we go off the record a moment, please? 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

IT am not a member of your subcommittee, but I have enjoyed 

Mr. O’Hara. We are drafting you. 

Mr. Merrow. I have enjoyed sitting in on this meeting this after- 
noon. It has been informative and very helpful. I commend you 
on the fine work you are doing as chairman of the committee in 
having these hearings. 

I haven’t much to ask. There are one or two general questions 
I would like to perhaps hear discussed. In the first place, Mr. Sec- 
retary, how many new countries will there be when all these countries 
get their independence in Africa? 

Mr. Sarrertowaite. That is one of the problems we have been 
discussing. There are 11 independent countries now, including the 
United Arab Republic. There are four for sure coming up this 
year and probably five, which makes 16. My guess is that by 1962 
there may be as many as 24. 

This is pure guess. Nobody knows, for instance, whether there 
will be one government in the Belgian Congo or five. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Satrertuwaite. We hope these former territories of French 
West and French Equatorial Africa will join together so there will 
be larger units. 

Mr. Merrow. Looking at the map of Africa as it is divided up into 
various countries, there are all sizes and shapes of nations, I wonder 
in my own mind how firm are these boundary lines going tobe. Are 
we to anticipate there will be an attempt to combine or not—probably 
it might be an attempt to conquer one another. I am wondering how 
firm that situation is, with all these new countries. 

Mr. SarrerrHwatre. Congressman Merrow, as you see, Africa was 
settled by people seizing the coast and moving inward without any 
logic. About the only logical line is the Congo River, which is more 
or less a natural border, except the lower Congo people are on both 
sides of it. 

There are two great forces. One is for unity and for Africanism. 
But it is also hard to believe that every one of these countries won’t 
want to be an individual member of the United Nations. But maybe 
they can get together like the Commonwealth, you see, and have a 
common customs, like the common market in Europe, and reach some 
agreement. 

The problems are the fact that they have such varied backgrounds 
and they have no common language. Nkrumah led the movement to 
unify western Africa immediately and formed the so-called Union 
with Guinea. 

The first thing they found out was that they didn’t know what 
they had agreed to because they don’t speak a common language. 
They have a better understanding now. 

Then there was this meeting I mentioned at Sanniquellie. They 
agreed there that they should have an Association of Independent 
African States. I think that maybe the former French West and 
French Equatorial African States will form loose federations, maybe 
three, four or five of them. We don’t know how many. 
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In Nigeria, my guess is that it has all it can do for the present to 
solve its own problems and will not be pushing out. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Merrow. Many of these countries complement each other eco- 
nomically. 

Mr. Sarrerruwaire. Yes, but they are also competitive. One of 
the areas of competition is, for instance, in the use of rivers. Mr. 
Emmerson mentioned the project for a great dam on the Niger River. 
They are very advanced with plans for a great power and aluminum 
project on the Volta River in Ghana. Then the Belgians hope very 
much for a great power and aluminum project in the lower Congo 
River. 

Mrs. Borron. Guinea has such a project moving along. 

Mr. Sarrerruwaire. That is the richest deposit of bauxite known, 
the highest grade. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for your court- 
esy. You certainly have a maze of problems. 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you very much, Mr. Merrow. 

Because of the seriousness of our problem, we are especially grate- 
ful that you joined us in helping to arrive at possible solutions. 

Mr. Merrow. I don’t know what we have solved, but it has added 
to the information. 

Mrs. Borron. I want to ask a kindergarten question. I wanted to 
know why Nigeria and Niger are separate. 

Mr. Murpuy. One is French and one is English. 

Mrs. Boutron. How did they get in there ¢ 

Mr. Murpny. I think the English arrived first from the coast and 
worked their way north and then the French started from the north 
and worked their way south. 

Mrs. Bouron. They took the river as the boundary. 

Mr. Sarrerruwaire. There isn’t any natural boundary. 

Mr. Emmerson. There is the British Royal Niger Co. that moved in. 

Mr. Murpuy. From the coast ? 

Mr. Emmerson. Yes. 

Mr. Diaes. One last question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, we have set quite a precedent with respect to the 
type of delegations that we have sent to these independence celebra- 
tions. I just wonder whether the Department plans on keeping it up. 
For instance, recently that was certainly a prestige delegation that 
went over to the Cameroons headed by such a prominent person as 
U.N. Ambassador Lodge. 

Mr. SatrertHwaitTe. May I answer off the record ? 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Secretary, we are now in the period in Africa 
marked by the formations of new independent countries. What is 
the next stage? The Africans have economic problems as well as po- 
litical problems. 

Mr. Satrertuwatre. If we accept 

Mr. O’Hara. Do you envision what is going to follow immediately ? 

Mr. SatrertHwairr. Mr. Chairman, we trust that the United 
States and other western powers especially, the former Metropolitan 
powers, will be able to furnish the guidance and economic assistance 
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which will enable these states to be viable and to maintain their 
independence. 

We cannot envisage that they will follow always our forms of 
western democracy, but we do hope that the fundamental freedoms 
will remain and that they will have disciplined and responsible gov- 
ernments friendly to the west. 

It is a little more difficult to go beyond that. We have, as you know, 
been giving some economic assistance and will talk to you at length 
about our aid program when the time comes. That is only one small 
facet of it. 

Mr. O'Hara. That is what I have in mind. At the present time it 
would seem to me that we had lost ground; largely, of course, because 
of our alliance with the colonial powers, and our embarrassing posi- 
tion asa result. Would it be fair to say that up until the present time 
we have lost ground in gaining or holding the good will of the African 
people? 

Mr. Sarrerruwaite. I am not sure that we have, Mr. Chairman. 
We have in one or two instances, certainly, but I think we still have 
the good will of most of these new countries. 

We have the great advantage that they have been western-educated 
insofar as their leaders have received an education, that they are more 
favorably disposed, I think, to our form of government and form of 
civilization. At the same time, I recognize that this is a very great 
problem. I wish I could be more reassuring. 

Mr, O'Hara. The Secretary of State, when he was with us, men- 
tioned the possibility that in the foreseeable future Africa might have 
35 states in the United Nations. If that should come to pass, our 
position would be affected vitally by the feeling toward us in the 
African countries. 

Mr. Sarrerruwatre. That is very true. I think he may have gotten 
that figure of 35 from me. I gave you 24 for 1962. It is pure spec- 
ulation. The most desirable thing would be that these 35 states would 
not always vote against us as a bloc in the United Nations. 

I am afraid that until the Algerian problem, which is the symbol 
of colonialism to the Africans, is settled, the pressure of African prob- 
lems on these new states will be so great that they will be inclined to 
vote as a bloc in the United Nations. 

Mr. O’Hara. I was thinking of the atomic tests in the Sahara. In 
my own district, and that includes the University of Chicago, public 
feeling was running so high against the location of a Nike station 
there that citizens met in a great mass meeting of protest. They were 
concerned that the Defense Department was putting up something 
that the residents regarded as dangerous to our community. I can 
understand the feeling among the Africans and I think it was most 
unfortunate that a colonial power acted arbitrarily in the matter. 

Mrs. Botton. May I have another word? You know that women 
like to talk last. 

Mr. O’Hara. You can always talk and I will listen with interest 
and profit. 

Mrs. Bouron. There is a very general questioning of procedure in 
the matter of the short tours of duty of our people abroad. The 
oil people, a great many of the companies, have an 18-months tour. 
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Then they go home for a short stay and they go back for 18 months. 
In many instances on their return the second time they found it was 
thrilling that they didn’t want to leave and often asked for another 
tour. You can’t possibly get to know people, to win their confidence 
in too short a time. It takes you over a year to get your feet on the 
ground and in the second year you already begin to think about going 
home. I had that said to me in every country I went into. 

There is another thing I want to say. I was thrilled that Mr. Em- 
merson is as happy as he is over Nigeria, I feel, if we have people 
who get it in their blood the way he has Africa, we shall make the 
grade with the Africans. 

I did put into the record today a little bit about our language 
teaching—the percentage of men who do speak other languages and 
are learning them and so on. 

Mr. O’Hara. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. SatrertHwatite. May I comment briefly on the record so that 
Mrs. Bolton may have the last word? And that is to say that we 
have done something about the length of assignment, so that the 
normal tour of duty is no longer 2 years. But with education and 
health problems, some of the officers will not be able to return after 
2 years. Our whole policy is to have everyone go back for a full 
2-year tour if they can, and at least for a third year. The shorter 
assignment came up really in the period when we didn’t have air 
conditioning, and when health conditions in Africa, especially, were 
so bad that we even had an 18-month period at one time. 

I think it fair to say that the use of air conditioning has made a 
great difference in this respect. 

Mrs. Bouton. If it works. 

Mr. SATTERTHWAITE. Yes. 

I would also like to say that we have great interest in the African 
service in the foreign service officer corps, especially among the better 
and younger officers. 

Mrs. Bouton. What has happened in the Department and in the 
country relative to Africa is truly amazing. 

When I realize that the man I first went to, after my chairman, 
Dick Richards, agreed that Africa should be visited, said to me, “But 
I can’t imagine you shooting lions.” That is of another age. I think 
we are very fortunate that so much progress has been made in so 
short a time. 

I think there is a good deal to be said for us. The fact that good 
men are wanting to go to Africa is one of the most encouraging 
changes. People are not afraid of Africa any more. I am hoping 
that our medical examinations before going to a foreign post may be 
more inclusive. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Diggs and Mr. Murphy, have you any further 
comments to make? 
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Mr. Secretary, we are tremendously appreciative of your coming. 
Mr. Consul General, we hope to come over and visit you. When is 
that great celebration ¢ 

Mr. Emmerson. October 1. 

Mr. O’Hara. Maybe we can leave our campaigning and go over. 

(Whereupon, at 4:25 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27, 1960 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeiGn AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AFRICA, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 2:35 p.m., in room G-3, U.S. Capitol, 
the Honorable Barratt O’Hara (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Mr. O’Hara. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We are fortunate to have with us today Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, Dep- 
uty Director for Operations, ICA, and he is accompanied by Marcus 
Gordon, Deputy Regional Director, Office of African and European 
Operations, ICA. 


STATEMENT OF DR. D. A. FITZ GERALD, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR 
OPERATIONS, ICA; ACCOMPANIED BY MARCUS GORDON, RE- 
GIONAL DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF AFRICAN AND EUROPEAN OPER- 
ATIONS, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. O'Hara. I might make this statement, that Dr. FitzGerald saw 
me some weeks ago in Chicago to give me some idea of recommenda- 
tions under consideration for the program in Africa. I suggested that 
if possible he should appear before the subcommittee and make the 
presentation. 

Will you proceed, Doctor? 

Dr. FrrzGrratp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I understand that 
this subcommittee is particularly interested in maps of Africa. It 
changes about every other day. 

I believe you had, when Mr. Saccio was up here, a map that was of 
interest to the committee. W hen I was over in Madrid last week, I 
picked up a copy of the Sunday Observer of London. It has a map 
of Africa together with two or three pages of comment based on Africa 
that I will be glad to leave with the committee. They may find it of 
some interest. 

There is an insert in the map, which I don’t know whether the com- 
mittee members can see in its entirety, but I think it is quite significant. 
Included in that outline map of Africa is all of the United States, all 
of India and Pakistan, all of Communist China, and there is still 
enough black left over to, I suspect, absorb another United States. It 
gives you some idea of the enormous size of this continent. 

I will be very happy to leave this with the committee for its use 
or the use of its staff. We have another copy here. I think those 
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are the only two we have. We would like to keep one. We will share 
50-50 with the committee. 

Mr. O’Hara. Doctor, you read the text here and found it inter- 
esting ? 

Dr. FrrzGrraup. Yes, sir. I thought the text was interesting and 
illuminating and by and large I thought quite accurate factually. 
It is very interesting. It lists the population of each of these 55 
political areas in Africa, and shows the origin of the population, the 
white population, the African population, the Asian population, if 
any, in each one of these countries. 

Of the 200 million people south of the Sahara, I would guess, I 
didn’t add the figures but I don’t suppose there are more than at 
the maximum 10 million whites in the whole area. 

Mr. Gorpon. Less. 

Mr. O’Hara. If agreeable to the subcommittee, we will include this 
in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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A JIGSAW IN 55 PIECES 
THE NORTHERN LITTORAL 


Egypt.—Declared independent in 1922. Republic since 1953, now linked with 
Syria in United Arab Republic. One-party state ruled by National Union. Presi- 
dent: Gamal Abdul Nasser. Noncommitted; plays leading role in Arab League. 
Population: 25 million (91.5 percent Muslims; 7.9 percent Christians). 

Sudan.—Independent Republic since 1956. Military regime under Gen. Ibra- 
him Abboud since 1958. Noncommitted; Western orientated; member of Arab 
League. Population: 10,250,000. Muslim Arabs and Nubians in north, Nilotic 
and Negro tribes in south. 

Libya.—Independent kingdom, under Idris el Senussi, since December 1951. 
A federation of Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, and Fezzan. No political parties, contest 
between personalities. Premier: Abdul M. Koobar. Noncommitted; Western 
orientated; grants military bases to United Kingdom and United States; mem- 
ber of Arab League. Population: 1 million. Mixed Arabs and Berbers; 93 per- 
cent Muslims. 

Tunisia.—Independent Republic since 1956. Constituent assembly controlled 
entirely by Neo-Destour Party. President: M. Habib Bourguiba. Noncommit- 
ted; Western orientated; member of Arab League, but at present boycotting it. 
Population: 3,750,000. Almost wholly Muslim; includes 250,000 French and 
Italians, 50,000 Jews. 

Morocco.—Independent kingdom under Mohammed V since 1955. Constitu- 
tional monarchy in theory; in fact, King exercises authority over dominant 
party, Istiqlal. Main opposition: Party of Democratic Independence (PDI). 
Premier: Moulay Abdallah Ibrahim. Noncommitted; Western orientated ; mem- 
ber of Arab League. Population: 10 million. Mainly Arabs and Berbers, almost 
wholly Muslim : 500,000 French, Spaniards, and Italians; 120,000 Jews. 

Algeria.—Ruled as part of French Republic. National Liberation Front 
(FLN), led by Ferhat Abbas, and Mouvement National Algérien (MNA), led 
by Messali Haj, favor complete independence. Population: 10 million (9 million 
Muslims and 1 million French, Italian, Spanish, and Jewish). 

Ifni—Spanish province administered from Madrid. Negotiations with Mo- 
rocco about its future. Population: 36,000 Muslims and 4,000 Europeans. 

Spanish Sahara (Rio de Oro) —Spanish province administered from Madrid. 
Population: About 37,000, mostly nomadic Muslims. 


WEST AFRICA 


British Cameroons.—British-administered U.N. Trust Territory. Plebiscite 
will decide whether it joins Nigerian Federation or Cameroons Republic. Sepa- 
rate administration under Federal Government of Nigeria. Premier: Mr. J. N. 
Foncha (National Democratic Party, favors union with Cameroons). Popula- 
tion : 1,400,000. 

Cameroons Republic.—Independent Republic outside French community since 
January 1, 1960. Elected assembly. Coalition of parties under Premiership of 
M. Ahmadou Ahidjo. Parliament at present suspended. Pro-West; friendly to 
France. Population: 3,250,000, including Bantu and Hamites. 

Dahomey.—Autonomous Republic within French community. Expected to seek 
independence in 1960. Elected assembly. Coalition government between three 
parties. Premier: M. Hubert Maga, Pro-French. Population: 1,700,000 Negroes. 

Gambia.—British colony and protectorate. Governor: executive and legisla- 
tive councils. Enclave in Senegal, which seeks to incorporate it. Population: 
275,000, mainly Muslim. 

Ghana.—Independent, member of Commonwealth since 1957. Proposed union 
with Guinea. National assembly elected by universal suffrage. Ruling party: 
Convention People’s party (Premier: Dr. Kwame Nkrumah) with 80 seats; 
Opposition: United Party (led by Mr. S. D. Dombo). 17 seats. Noncommitted: 
Western orientated. Population: 4,500,000, mainly Christians, animists; Mus- 
lims mainly in the north. 

Guinea.—Independent Republic. Provisional union with Ghana. Single-party, 
centralized democracy. Premier: M. Sékou Touré. Noncommitted. Population: 
Approximately 3 million, mainly Muslim. 

Portuguese Guinea.—Portuguese Overseas Province. Governor responsible 
to Minister for overseas provinces in Lisbon. Population: 540,000, 40 percent 
are Muslims. 
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Spanish Guinea (Rio Muni and island of Fernando Po).—Spanish colony. 
Governor appointed by Madrid. Population: Just over 200,000, and 4,500 
Europeans. 

Ivory Coast—Autonomous Republic within French Community. Elected as- 
sembly, composed entirely of RDA supporters of Premier Felix Houphouet- 
Boigny. Militantly pro-French. Population: 3,250,000 Negroes and 14,000 
Europeans. 

Liberia.—Independent Republic since 1847. Monolithic government. True 
Whig Party has held power for 83 years. President: W. V. S. Tubman. Non- 
committed, but strong ties with United States. Population: Estimated 1 million, 
of whom fewer than 20,000 are of American Negro stock. 

Mali.—Federation of Sengal and Soudan. Autonomous Republic within 
French community. Seeks independence in 1960. President of assembly: M. 
Léopold Senghor (Senegal). Premier: M. Modibo Keita (Soudan). Pro-West, 
ties with France. Population: 6 million, largely Muslim. 

Mauritania.—Autonomous Islamic Republic within French community. Aims 
at independence. Morocco claims it as part of her kingdom. Elected assembly. 
Ruling Parti du Regroupement Mauritanien holds all seats. Premier: M. Moktar 
Ould Daddah. Pro-French. Sympathies for Morocco and Mali. Population: 
624,000, mainly nomadic Muslims of mixed Arab and Berber stock. 

Niger.—Autonomous Republic within French community. Elected assembly. 
Ruling party: RDA. Official opposition, supporter of PFA, dissolved. Premier: 
M. Hamani Diori. Pro-French; alined to Ivory Coast. Population: 2,500,000, 
mainly Negroes. 

Nigeria.—British colony, achieves independence October 1, 1960. Federation 
of three regions. Coalition government of Northern Peoples Congress and Na- 
tional Council for Nigeria and the Cameroons. Main opposition, Action Group. 
Federal Premier: Alhaji Abubaker Tafawa Balewa (NPC). North Region 
Preimer: Sir Ahmadou Bello (NPC). East Region Premier: Dr. Okpara 
(NCNC). West Region Premier: Chief S. L. Akintola (Action Group). Non- 
committed; Western orientated; future member of British Commonwealth. 
Population ; 35 million (50 percent in north, mainly Hausa Muslims; 25 percent 
in west, half Christians; rest Muslims and pagans; 25 percent in east, half 
Christians, rest pagans. 

Sierra Leone.—British colony and protectorate. Governor with elected African 
majority on executive council and legislative council. Independence demanded 
for 1961 by ruling party, Sierra Leone Peoples Party. Chief Minister: Sir Milton 
Margai. Population: 2,250,000 Africans and Creoles (descendants of liberated 
slaves). 

Togoland Republic.—U.N. Trust Territory, becomes independent in April 1960, 
as sovereign Republic outside French community. Elected assembly. Ruling 
party: Unité Togolaise. Premier: M. Sylvanus Olympio. Noncommitted; pro- 
Western. Population: About 1 million, mainly Bantu and Hamitic. 

Upper Volta.—Autonomous Republic within French community. Elected as- 
sembly ; ruling party RDA holds 64 of 75 seats. President-Premier: M. Maurice 
Yameogo. Pro-French; alined to Ivory Coast. Population: 3,250,000, largely 
Sudanese Muslims. 

EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


French Equatorial Africa.—Four autonomous republics, bound in Customs 
Union and administering communications jointly. These are— 

Gabon. — Autonomous Republic within French community. Government: 
Elected assembly. Ruling party: RDA. Premier: M. Leon M’ba. Pro-French. 
Population: 400,000 Bantu and 4,000 Europeans. 

Congo Republic—Autonomous Republic within French community. Elected 
assembly. Ruling party: Democratic Union for Defense of African Interests: 
main opposition leaders arrested after riots in 1959. President and Premier: 
Abbé Fulbert Youlou. Pro-French. Population: 750,000 Bantu and 10,000 
Europeans. 

Chad.—Autonomous Republic within French community. Eleeted assembly. 
Ruling party: RDA and Chad Progressive Party. Premier: M. Francois Tombol- 
baye. Pro-French. Population: 2,500,000 Sudanese and 5,000 Europeans. 

Central African Republic—Autonomous Republic within French community. 
Elected assembly. Ruling party: Mesan, holds large majority. Premier: M. 
David Dacko. Pro-French. Population: 1,250,000 Bantu and 5,000 Europeans. 
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Angola.—Portuguese Overseas Province. Governor-General responsible to 
Lisbon ; sends delegates to Portuguese National Assembly. Population: 4 million 
Bantu and 80,000 Europeans. 

Belgian Congo.—Belgian colony. Colonial rule through Governor-General. 
Roundtable talk soon to frame constitution for self-government. Population: 
13,250,000 Bantu, pygmies, and Hamites; 116,000 Europeans. Nearly half are 
Christians, remainder mostly animists. 

Ruanda-Urundi.—U.N. Trust Territory (Belgian-administered). Separate 
adininistration, but united to Congo economically and politically. Plans to be- 
come two separate kingdoms. Population: 4,500,000 Hamites and pygmies, and 
7,000 Europeans. 

HORN OF AFRICA 


Ethiopia.—Sovereign independent kingdom under Emperor Haile Selassie. 
Parliament and Council of Ministers largely under personal rule of the Emperor. 
Noncommitted ; Western orientated, mainly to United States: watchful of UAR. 
Population: Estimates vary from 12 to 18 million. 50 percent are Coptic Christ- 
ians ; 40 percent Muslims. Mixture of Hamitic and Semitic peoples. 

Somalia.—United Nations Trust Territory, administered by Italy, becomes in- 
dependent in July 1960. Elected assembly. Somali Youth League holds 83 out 
of 90 seats. Premier: Abdullahi Issa. Noncommitted. Population: 1,260,000 
Somalis (all Muslims) and 4,000 Europeans. 

British Somaliland.—British protectorate. Governor, executive and legislative 
council which will be wholly elected by end of 1960. Seeks unification with 
Somalia ; friendship with Britain. Population: 600,000 Somalis, mainly nomadic 
Muslims of Hamitic origin . 

French Somaliland.—Oversea territory of the French Republic. Elected as- 
sembly. Majority; Party for the Defense of Bconomic and Social Interests. 
Militantly pro-French. Population: 63,000 Muslims including 25,000 Somalis, 
27,000 Danakils, 6,000 Arabs, and 3,000 Europeans. 


EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


East Africa High Commission.—Founded January 1948, to administer services 
common to Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika, without forming a federation. 

Kenya.—Colony and protectorate. Governor: Council of state and legislative 
council, with majority of elected members, 14 Africans, 14 whites, 6 Asians and 
2 Arabs. Population: 6,500,000 Bantu, 65,000 Europeans, 200,000 Asians and 
Arabs. 

Tanganyika.—United Nations Trust Territory, British-administered. Gov- 
ernor, executive council and legislative council. Majority African elected mem- 
bers. Majority party, Tanganyika African National Union, led by Mr. Julius 
Nyerere. Population: 8,500,000 Bantu, 95,000 Asians and Arabs, 21,000 whites. 

Uganda.—British protectorate. Governor, executive and legislative councils. 
Proposals for elected African majority. Four kingdoms enjoying protected 
status, with special position accorded to semi-autonomous Kingdom of Buganda. 
Population : 5,500,000 Bantu and Hamites, 59,000 Asians and Arabs, 9,000 whites. 

Zanzibar.—British protectorate. Governed by sultan, Seyyid Sir Khalifa bin 
Harub, and British resident, with executive and legislative councils. Popula- 
tion: 300,000; mainly Afro-Shirazis with 47,000 Arabs and 18,000 Asians. 
Almost wholly Muslim. 

Mozambique.—Portuguese overseas province. Governor-General responsible 
to minister for overseas provinces in Lisbon. Population: 5 million Bantu, 
50,000 Europeans, 18,000 Asians. 

Central African Federation.—Federation of Southern Rhodesia, Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Federal government deals with all economic and 
foreign affairs, and territorial governments with local government and African 
affairs. Elected federal assembly—29 members from South Rhodesia, 19 from 
North Rhodesia and 11 from Nyasaland; 12 of these are Africans, and three 
whites represent African interests. United Federal Party lead by premier, Sir 
Roy Welensky, holds 46 seats. Dominion Party, led by Mr. Winston Field, main 
opposition. Population: 7,500,000 Bantu, 280,000 whites, and 30,000 Asians. 

Southern Rhodesia.—Self-governing colony. Elected assembly of 30 members; 
all whites. United Federal Party, led by the premier, Sir Edgar Whitehead, has 
small majority over Dominion Party. Population: 2,250,000 Bantu, 200,000 
whites, and 14,000 Asians. 
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Northern Rhodesia.—British protectorate. Governor with majority of elected 
members in the legislative council. United Federal Party—leader, Mr. John 
Roberts—is the largest party. Qualified franchise keeps Africans in effective 
voting minority. Population: 2,250,000 Bantu, 65,000 whites, 5,000 Asians. 

Nyasaland.—British protectorate. Governor, executive council and legislative 
council with majority of nonelected members on each. Population: 2,250,000 
Bantu, 7,000 whites, 10,000 Asians and Coloreds. 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Union of South Africa.—Independent member of British Commonwealth since 
1910. A union of the four provinces of Natal, the Cape, the Orange Free State, 
and the Transvaal. Elected assembly reserved exclusively for white representa- 
tives. Nationalist Party in power since 1948. Opposition: United Party, Pro- 
gressive Party, and the Liberal Party. Premier: Dr. H. F. Verwoerd. Pro- 
Western; sharply critical of United Nations because of its resolutions on racial 
questions and South West Africa. Stands for white supremacy in southern 
Africa. Population: 14,500,000. Bantu 9,500,000, whites 3 million, Coloreds 1 
million, Asians 500,000. 

South West Africa.—Mandated territory under South Africa, which refuses 
to accept United Nations trusteeship. Provincial council of elected white repre- 
sentatives and white representatives in South African Parliament. Population: 
415,000, including 49,000 whites (a third of them German) and 366,000 Bantu 
and Colored. 


HIGH COMMISSION TERRITORIES 


Basiitoland.—British colony. National council and executive council consisting 
of equal numbers of elected members and traditional leaders. Reserved powers 
held by resident. Population: 641,000 Bantu and 2,000 whites. 

Bechuanaland.—British protectorate. Resident commissioner; European and 
African advisory councils; no elected or demoncratie national institutions. 
Population : 300,000 Bantu of whom 33 percent are Bamangwato; 2,000 whites. 

Swaziland.—British protectorate. Resident commissioner, advisory council, 
paramount chief and council. Population 230,000 Bantu and 6,000 whites. 


THE ISLANDS 


Mawuritius—British colony. Governor, executive council and legislative coun- 
cil with elected majority. Population: 600,000, mostly Hindu Indo-Mauritians ; 
80 percent. whites and Coloreds, and 4 percent. Chinese. 

Madagascar.—Autonomous federal republic within French community. Has 
asked for independence in 1960. Elected assembly. Parti Social-Démocrate led 
by President M. Philibert Tsiranana. Pro-French. Population: 5 million, 
mainly Malagasy tribes, and 79,000 French and assimilados. 

St. Helena.—British colony. Governor with councils. Population: 5,000. 

Cape Verde Islands.—Portuguese overseas province. Governor, responsible to 
minister of overseas provinces in Lisbon. Population 148,000, majority 
Coloreds ; 42,000 Negroes, 3,000 Europeans. 

Sdo Thome and Principe.—Portuguese overseas province, Governor, responsible 
to minister of overseas provinces in Lisbon. Population: 60,000 Negroes, and 
1,000 Europeans. 

THE FERMENT OF IDEAS 
Pan-Africanism 


Protest against colonialism, white supremacy and all forms of racialism. 
Demands complete independence for Africa on basis of African majority rule. 
Rejects taking sides in the cold war, but is friendly to the West. It finds ex- 
pression in— 


Conference of Independent African States 


Biennial conference of heads of all independent African States, except South 
Africa. Launched by Dr. Nkrumah in Accra in 1958, its aim is to establish a 
common policy in foreign, econmic and cultural affairs. Between conferences, 
liaison is maintained through the members’ representatives at the United Na- 
tions; they also form the Africa wing of the Afro-Asian bloc. Another expression 
of pan-Africanism is the— 
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All-African People’s Organisation 

A nongovernmental movement of nationalist parties, launched by Dr. Nkrumah 
in Accra in 1958. Conference meets annually. Chairman, Tom Mboya. Secre- 
tariat in Accra. It treats with unhostile indifference the— 
Afro-Asian Solidarity Movement 

A nongovernmental movement of nationalist parties in Asia, Africa and the 
Middle East, including Russia and China, launched by Abdul Nasser in Cairo in 
1957. Program similar to that of the All African People’s Organization but much 
less representative in Africa. 
United States of West Africa 

Idea originally popularised by Zik of Nigeria, subsequently taken up by Dr. 
Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana. Enjoys general if vague support among most 
African political leaders in West Africa, other than R.D A. (see below). Aim is 
to bring all territories from Mauritania to Belgian Congo within a loose political 
association. Nucleus is provided by the projected Ghana-Guinea Union. This 
idea has been enlarged into a 
Community of Independent African States 

The Conakry Declaration (May 1959) by Nkrumah of Ghana and Sékou Touré 
of Guinea, outlined twelve basic principles on ‘‘The Union of Independent African 
States.” This declaration was superseded by the Saniquellie Agreement (July 
1959) between Ghana, Guinea and Liberia to form a Community of Independent 
African States: each member will maintain its identity and constitutional struc- 
ture; the objective is unity among independent African States; membership will 
not prejudice international policies, relations and obligations of individual States. 
The same idea is present in a number of regional associations such as— 


Pan-African Movement for East and Central Africa 

Launched by African nationalist parties from Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, 
Zanzibar and Nyasaland in 1958. Seeks to win complete independence for all 
East and Central African territories on program of ‘One man, one vote.” Main- 
tains inter-territorial organisation. Sympathetic to eventual East African Fed- 
eration of Independent States. Prominent leaders of Pafmeca include Julius 
Nyerere of Tanganyika and Tom Mboya of Kenya. 


The Pan-Somali Movement 


Seeks to unite the 2,350,000 Somalis spread throughout the Horn of Africa 
(Somalia, British and French Somaliland, northern Kenya and part of Ethiopia) 
into a single Greater Somalia. The movement is carried forward by two wings— 
the Somali Youth League (ruling party in Somalia) which is friendly to the 
West, and the Greater Somali League which works closely with Nasser’s Afro- 
Asian Solidarity Movement in Cairo. 


Federation of the Maghreb 


A nongovernmental movement, with some official support, to associate Morocco, 
Tunisia, Algeria and possibly Libya in a political, economic and cultural associa- 
tion. This movement is strongly opposed by Cairo, which favors its own idea 
of a Union of Arab States, pursued through the— 


Arab League 


Formed in 1945 to recreate and reintegrate the Arab Community, League of 
sovereign States for joint action in matters of common concern; provides for 
cooperation with non-League countries in Arabian peninsula and North Africa. 
Tunisia and Iraq boycotted last year’s meeting because of quarrels with U.A.R. 
Secretariat in Cairo. 


Rassemblement Démocratique Africain 


Formed in 1946 to secure independence for French West and Equatorial 
Africa. Originally allied to French Communists, it moved steadily to right 
and now rejects complete independence in favor of interdependence with France. 
Strongly upholds de Gaulle’s French Community; opposed to Pan-Africanism. 
Influential in Ivory Coast, Niger, Upper Volta, Dahomey, Chad, Gabon and Congo 
Republic. Leader—M. Houphouet-Boigny, Premier of Ivory Coast. Its two op- 
ponents are the Guinea-Ghana Union and the—- 
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Parti de la Fédération Africaine 

Formed in 1959 largely by breakaway R.D.A. supporters; favors independence 
for, and federation of, all French territories within framework of a confederation 
with France. Pan-Africanist in outlook, but disagrees with leaders such as 
Sékou Touré, who are opposed to any formal ties with France. Leaders include 
Léopold Senghor and Modibo Keita, respectively President and Premier of Mali. 
All-African Federation of Trade Unions 

Embryonic movement seeking to unite Africa’s organized workers in a trade 
union organization independent of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (LC.&.T.U.) and the World Federation of Trade Unions (W.F.T.U.). 
Strongly pan-Africanist; supports view that trade unions must engage in po- 
litical struggle for independence. 

In the same continent—but a world apart—“the 2 percent” white minority 
have produced their own ideas to meet the challenge of the new Africa. We 
encounter these ideas in what are generally called— 

Multi-Racial Societies 


A loose term used to describe territories with a substantial minority of im- 
migrant communities, mainly whites and Asians, such as South Africa, Kenya, 
the Central African Federation, Algeria and Tanganyika. Widely different 
policies are proposed to meet the special problems in these territories such as— 
Apartheid 


Official policy of the South African Government to keep the races apart; 
socially, politically and economically. It aims at creating parallel societies in 
which each race can develop “along its own lines.” Uence the proposal for 
separate Bantu States supposed, in time, to become autonomous: but how and 
when is left deliberately vague. It bases itself firmly on white supremacy. 
Partnership 


Never precisely defined, it is the official policy of the Central African Federal 
Government. Unlike apartheid it accepts the principle of African political and 
economic integration, but upholds residential segregation. Its principal ex- 
ponent, Sir Roy Welensky, emphasizes that partnership does not envisage African 
inajority rule at any time: eventually it will lead to equality of political repre- 
sentation between the races, but this, says Sir Roy, cannot happen in the fore- 
seeable future. 


Nonracialism 


A policy advocated by Mr. Michael Blundell's New Kenya Party, and by liberal 
groups in Central Africa and South Africa. Its aim is to create conditions under 
which race will cease to count as a political factor. It bases itself on the dictum 
of “equal rights for all civilized people.” Its sharp distinction from partnership 
is that it accepts the principle of African majority rule: but not in the im- 
mediate future. It strongly emphasises importance of white leadership in 
Africa. 


Integration 


Policy of the most advanced liberal groups in South Africa, Central Africa 
and Kenya. Supports complete political and economic integration of all the 
races; a¢cepts a common voters’ roll with a majority of African voters. Does 
not envisage social integration as immediate goal, but opposes all forms of racial 
discrimination. Best exponents are the South African Liberals and the white 
supporters of Tanu in Tanganyika. 


WHO ARE THE PEOPLE 


Of the continent’s estimated population of 230 million, roughly 175 million can 
be broadly classified as Africans, although their cultures are widely different. 
They speak about a thousand languages. 

There is little certainty about the origins of the Africans; certainly some 
tribes spilled over from what is now the Middle East and even farther east. But 
there is growing agreement that East Africa was the cradle, or at least one of 
the cradles, of mankind. 
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Tribes like the Pygmies in the Equatorial forests, the Bushmen in the Kala- 
hari and the Bergdamas in Southwest Africa, belong to the earliest autoch- 
thonous peoples of the continent. 

Distinctions between Africans cannot be made easily because centuries of vast 
migrations produced fusions between the different cultures. Linguistic rather 
than cultural ties help to identify them. 

Amharic, of South Arabian origin, is the official language of Ethiopia, the 
result of Muslim conquests in the seventh century. Remotely related are the 
Hamitic languages characteristic of the fair-skinned peoples living to the north 
of the Negroes from the Atlantic right across to the Red Sea and penetrating 
into parts of East Africa; the ancient Egyptians were typical Hamites. 

The real home of the Negroes is West Africa south of the Sahara (where 
western Sudanic languages are spoken) and the southern Sudan (where the 
characteristic languages are of the eastern Sudanic and Nilotic families). 

The Bantu occupy most of southern Africa, from the south of Nigeria to South 
Africa, including the Belgian Congo, East and Central Africa. They are not 
really a race but a language-group which is remotely related to the Sudanic 
family. Racially, the Bantu are a mixture of Negroes and Pygmies, Bushmen 
and Hamites. 

There are about 5,500,000 whites in Africa, concentrated mainly in South 
Africa (three million), Algeria (one million), Central Africa (one-third million), 
Moroceo (half million), Tunisia (250,000) and Kenya (65,000). These are 
permanent settled populations, some of whom—like the South Africans—have 
had their homes in Africa for three centuries. 

These communities were encouraged to settle in their new homes at a time 
when colonialism was trying to establish a firm foothold on the continent. In 
time, the settler communities (as in America) either turned against the colonial 
rulers and sued for political independence (as in South Africa) ; or demanded 
a great share of political power (as in Algeria, Central Africa and Kenya). 

Of the whites in the former British territories, possibly 33 percent, are of 
British stock. The great majority are Afrikaners of mixed European—primarily 
Dutch—stock. 

The Asians of Africa are mainly Indians, roughly one million, who were 
originally brought to South Africa in the last century to help start the Natal 
sugar plantations, and to Kenya to help build the East African railways. 
Many of them are now second- and third-generation settlers who have never set 
eyes on India. 

The majority live in South Africa (500,000), in East Africa (about 300,000), 
and in the islands of Zanzibar and Mauritius (500,000). There are also strong 
communities of Pakistani Muslims, Goans, Sikhs and Ishmaelis (followers of 
the Aga Khan) in Hast Africa. 

Nearly one in three people in the continent is, at least nominally, a Muslim. 
They number about 50 million in the Arabic Northern Littoral and 35 million in 
black Africa, where the greatest concentrations are found in Northern Nigeria 
(15 million) and French West Africa (six million). There are probably six 
million in Ethiopia. 

The great Muslim tides spread over northern Africa and in the waves of 
migrations across the Sahara in and after the seventh century A.D. Arab slave 
traders carried it as far south as Nyasaland. Today Islam conversion is believed 
to be more rapid than Christian conversion in areas contiguous to its influence. 


Dr. FrrzGrrautp. As a minor diversion for the committee, I have 
here a recent issue of Punch, the British humorous magazine. There 
is a cartoon here called “African Test.” 

Mr. O’Hara. You know the Doctor’s background. You were born 
in Canada, is that right? 

Dr. FrrzGrraup. Yes, but I don’t think that explains why I under- 
stand some of these cartoons. I even have played a little cricket 
occasionally. You gentlemen probably know of it if you haven’t 
indulged. This is obviously a cricket match and the King of Belgium 
has just “struck out” in the American baseball expression, and now the 
Prime Minister of England is going to try his chances at the wicket. 
Hopefully, I suppose, he hopes he won’t strike out, but the reports 
from Africa don’t indicate he is getting a very enthusiastic reception. 
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I thought this was quite timely. I am sure you won’t want to put it 
in the record, but it may be of interest to you. 

Mr. Chairman, since our brief discussion in Chicago and subsequent 
thereto, we have been doing a lot of thinking—trying to crystallize our 
thoughts on how we might within reasonable limits and financial re- 
sources and also personnel capabilities, put our best foot forward in 
this rapidly evolving area of Africa south of the Sahara. 

I am not going to repeat a lot of generalities which I am sure this 
committee is well aware of, perhaps more aware of than I. The thing 
that impresses me, gentlemen, is that almost every day we see some 
development which reflects an acceleration in the evolution of the 
whole area. There are meetings going on now in London having to 
do with the potential independence of Kenya in the near future. 
There is another conference going on in Belgium with respect to the 
future of the Congo, and some statements have been made to the effect 
that this area will be independent by June 30 of this year. 

All the evidence clearly is that the independence of Africa south 
of the Sahara is accelerating at a rate which, both in desire and 
practical accomplishments, is growing steadily. A great many of 
these countries have, as you know as well as I, a very thin layer of 
trained leadership. We propose to concentrate on two kinds of 
activities with the funds that it is proposed that the executive branch 
ask for this particular area. 

Those two activities are to help accelerate the educational and 
training activities in the area and to stimulate regional cooperation 
in working together for the purposes of the economic development of 
this whole vast area. 

I think the committee is already aware that what we propose to 
do in this area is or can be done now under the authority of the existing 
legislation; the authority of the special assistance funds in the legis- 
lation is sufficiently broad that it is perfectly clear that we have in 
mind we can do with the authority we now have. 

Indeed, our special assistance authority is so broad now that we 
feel there is considerable merit, since we are proposing a rather lim- 
ited program in financial magnitude, to concentrate on an area of 
development, an area in which Africa would appear to have sub- 
stantial deficiencies. 

We believe that area is the area of education and training. We 
have been thinking our way through the possibilities of standing 
ready to make available to Africa south of the Sahara a substantial 
increase in resources for the purpose of getting the basic education and 
training of Africans rolling. 

This is a long-time enterprise. In a year or even in 5 years you 
are not going to revolutionize the general level of education in a 
country. You start with the children and you have to work all the 
way up to the intermediate high school, and eventually colleges, but 
the need for trained and educated human resources as a fundamental 
requirement for development seems to us to have been so clearly dem- 
onstrated and so clearly a necessity in this whole area that initially 
at least, for the purpose of discussion with this committee, we are 
saying for the most part let us put the extra effort that we would like 
to get into Africa south of the Sahara this year into education and 
training and into getting regional activities started. 
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I was in Madrid last week meeting with representatives of our 
missions in Africa. It happened to be both Africa north and south 
of the Sahara. I reached these conclusions as a result of this meeting: 

First, there is a large and growing requirement for improvement 
of human resources in this area, for their education and training. 
There is an increasing desire for help in this area, in at least parts of 
these African countries. But I must be equally forthright in saying 
that in many instances the countries which are emerging into inde- 
pendence may or have placed other priorities, they place other things 
ahead of education and training. It may be roads and transporta- 
tion; it may be power: it may be one of a number of other sectors of 
work. 

We have to modify and adjust our thinking too, and our coopera- 
tion in these instances to the interests of the leaders and of the people 
in each one of these countries. 

In spite of this mixed view of the most important requirements of 
the area, we have again tentatively concluded after several days of 
discussion following our Madrid meeting that our primary emphasis 
in giving an extra push to Africa south of the Sahara should continue 
to be education and training and in the field of regional coopera- 
tion—getting Africans to work together. 

In this All African People’s Conference that is going on in Tunisia 
right now, many of the speakers are urging regional progress, re- 
gional tariffs, a common legislative base for many of their activities 
and a number of similar proposals which would involve all of Africa. 
It seems to me perfectly clear that if we can help to facilitate sound 
regional development, it will be more constructive; it will be more 
helpful all around than if it grows in a haphazard manner. 

In saying this, it is perfectly clear to me that in the early stages 
most of what will happen in Africa as a region will be talk. But you 
have to start talking sometime. 

If the leaders of these countries do start talking together, do get to 
understand one another’s motivations and have an understanding of 
one another’s problems, they are more likely in the long run to work 
together and work effectively together and work in ways which I be- 
lieve will be in the U.S. interest. 

In saying this, I am drawing quite a little bit on the experience that 
we have had in the last 12 years in the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation—the OEEC—which is a forum in which the 
Europeans get together, discuss their problems and try to have a meet- 
ing of their minds as to what they can do within their own borders to 
cooperate effectively with the other members of the organization. 

I think the experience of the OEEC in this respect is very valuable 
and I think a very constructive one. 

However, Western Europe is more sophisticated than Africa south 
of the Sahara. The results you are going to get from helping Africans 
to work together is obviously going to be a good deal slower than that 
which we can achieve in Europe. But we feel the encouragement and 
the financing in a small way of regional discussions, regional group 
meetings, regional examination of common problems to be important 
in helping the evolving countries of Africa to work together. 


Mr. O’Hara. How much money, Doctor, do you figure using in 
Africa? 
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Dr. FrrzGeratp. Our present thinking, Mr. Chairman, is this: 
Something in the order of $20 million for special emphasis on educa- 
tion and tr. aining and on regional cooperation. 

Mr. O’Hara. How will - you divide it between the education and 
training and the regional work ? 

Dr. FrrzGrratp. This is speculation at this stage, but probably 
the regional cooperation won’t involve more than perhaps $500,000 
or a million dollars. 

Mr. O’Hara. That will be largely in getting groups together, study 
groups and conferences. 

Dr. FrrzGerarp. That is right. 

Mr. Murpry. How much was that? 

Dr. FrrzGrrap. Let’s say a million dollars. 

Mr. Mourpuy. The other would be about 19? 

Dr. FrrzGeratp. Yes. We have some speculations here. I want 
to explain why I use the word “speculation.” 

We show a half million dollars for multicountry conferences. 
Could I point out to you, sir, in addition to this $20 million for the 
extra push in these two areas, we will have our regular technical co- 
operation program in Africa. Our expenditures for technical coopera- 
tion in this area—Africa south of the Sahara—including the Sudan, 
Ethiopia, and Somalia but excluding the north African countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean will total about $15 million. 

Mr. O’Hara. At the most it will be about $35 million a year we are 
spending on Africa ? 

Dr. FirzGrravp. I am going to add a little more for you, sir. In 
addition to the use of special ‘assistance funds for this extra push i in 
education and regional cooperation, we will have south of the Sahara 
a few regular special assistance programs in [security deletion]. 
These are in part continuing programs of the previous years. 

We can discuss the composition of those programs if you wish. 
Those are, if you like, the program figures that we have in mind; $20 
million for the special push; $15 million, say, for technical coopera- 
tion, and [security deletion] for regular special assistance activities, 
which will give [security deletion]. 

Mr. Murray. For three countries? 

Dr. FrrzGeraup. This is Africa south of the Sahara. 

Mr. Murpuy. You mentioned [security deletion]. 

Dr. FrrzGeratp. Yes. We will have regular programs financed 
from special assistance there. In addition, the whole area, including 
these three countries, will be eligible for the special push from the $20 
million. 

Mr. O’Hara. Doctor, what concerns me, and I think our subcom- 
mittee, is whether that percentage of money going to Africa compares 
unfavorably with the percentage which is going to other continents 
in other sections of the world. 

How can we explain that, that we are putting in that amount? 

Dr. FrrzGeratp. There are some statements—I was going to say 
some explanations, but maybe you won’t agree that they are explana- 
tions—statements that need to be made in this connection. 

In addition to these sources of funding, other funds are available 
from the Development Loan Fund and the Export-Import Bank, 
not to mention IBRD and other institutions. 
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The program amounts I have just mentioned aren’t all that can or 
will go into this whole area. 

Secondly, many of these areas south of the Sahara are getting and 
will continue to get considerable assistance from Western Europe, 
even after they have achieved independence, but certainly before 
they achieve independence. Countries of Western Europe, the 
Metropoles as we call them, are providing a very substantial amount 
of assistance in the developing of these countries. 

Belgium is putting substantial amounts into the Conge. France 
is putting large amounts into her territories. 

Mr. Gorpon. $600 million a year. 

Dr. FirzGrratp. That amount is going into the French areas. As 
they break away from France, the financial resources tend to break 
too. Morocco and Tunis in the north and Guinea in the south, I am 
sure, are getting less assistance from France than they got before their 
independence. There is a lot of money going into this area from the 
European Metropoles which helps to balance off the relatively modest 
proposals that we have. 

Mr. Mcureny. What about the Portuguese in southwest and south- 
east Africa / 

Dr. FrrzGeratp. Angola and Mozambique ? 

Mr. Murpny. Yes. 

Dr. FirzGrratp. The Portuguese policies in respect to these terri- 
tories are, I would say, as conservative as any in the whole area. 

They are putting something into Angola and Mozambique, but not 
a great deal. 

Mr. Murrery. Not comparable to what France is doing? 

Dr. FirzGeratp. No, sir; not nearly comparable to what France is 
doing. These two countries are relatively thin in population. Even 
so, the Portuguese are not putting the resources into the development 
of Angola and Mozambique that other European countries have been 
putting into their areas. 

Mr. O’Hara. They are breaking away from France? We have 
been told in some countries the French have withdrawn not only all 
support, but all material goods. In this void that has come in, isn’t 
the major assistance given from us? 

Mr. Murpeuy. Somewhat like Guinea. 

Dr. FrrzGerawp. I think the extent to which the French have with- 
drawn their financial support has varied. They have, from all I can 
gather, either withdrawn or been thrown out pretty much in Guinea. 

It is true that the amount of assistance that France is putting into 
Guinea now is minimal, if any. This is not likely to be so true of 
other French territories which are getting their independence but are 
remaining on good terms with the French. 

Mr. Murpuy. Remaining within the French community ? 

Dr. FirzGeraup. Yes. From all the evidence that we have to date, 
these will continue to get assistance from France in varying amounts 
though they are independent. 

Mr. Mourreny. At this point, could you tell me whether or not the 
French control the radio in Guinea ¢ 

Dr. FrrzGeraup. The French do not control 

Mr. Murpuy. Are there any newspapers in Guinea ? 

Dr. FirzGerratp. This is a classified record, I presume? 
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Mr. BuLiock 
Mr. O’ ine. 
Dr. FitzGerald. 

Dr. FrrzGeratp. Actually the radio in Guinea is in effect controlled 
by the political bureau of the PDG—Sekou Toure’s party—through 
the Ministry of Information. There are Czech nationals on the staff, 
ostensibly in a technical capacity. I don’t believe there is any news- 
paper in Guinea; is there ? 

Mr. Gorvon. I have been told there is not. 

Dr. FrrzGeratp. The only printed news that has come out is a kind 
of mimeographed news summary put out by Agence France Press, 
the official French Government news agency. It could not be de- 
scribed as a free press as AFP felt obliged to print only stories which 
showed the Government in a favorable light. Even this paper has 
just been suspended by the Government. The only foreign corre- 
spondents known to be permanently stationed in Guinea are a repre- 
sentative of Tass and a Czech news agency. This is bad. 

Mr. O’Hara. Congressman Diggs, did you find among the African 
leaders any feeling we were not doing enough ! 

Mr. Dices. I would say that they “alw: ays welcome further contribu- 
tions. Perhaps that is a better way to put it. 

I found among African leadership a feeling that there could be 
more done. I was particularly interested in how you propose to carry 
out the administration of this money for education and training. 

First of all, you admit there are some items that, in the African’s 
mind, take priority over that category. How are you resolving that 
particular problem ? 

Dr. FrrzGrratp. Congressman Diggs, we have provided relatively 
modest amounts or we are proposing to provide rather relatively mod- 
est amounts of assistance to meet other high priority requirements 
outside of this $20 million. Presently we have fecctieity deletion] ex- 
plicitly proposed to be programed for these other priority require- 
ments, and these we think for the moment meet, as far as we are 
aware, the identified requirements for noneducational purposes, you 
might say. 

If others come up, develop during the course of the year, we hope 
to have, subject to you gentlemen on the Hill, a contingency fund 
which we can draw on to meet unforeseen contingencies, a = fund which 
we have had every year. This year it was $155 million which gives 
us a certain amount of flexibility to meet requirements which are 
not there at the present time. 

Furthermore, sir 

Mr. O’Hara. Pardon me for one question. 

That $155 million, available for the present fiscal year—how much 
of it went to Africa? 

Dr. FrrzGrraxp. It is not all allocated yet. The year is only about 
half gone. There is something like roughly $95 million of it that has 
been allocated so far, I would guess that in all of Africa, which in- 
cludes north Africa as well as south, very little of the contingency 
fund has been used directly. Instead, some $15 million of unforeseen 
requirements have been met by shifting special assistance funds. 

There is one other point I would like to make, Mr. Chairman. In 
some instances it is fairly important. 
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We are trying to encourage and facilitate private capital investment 
in this area. 1 refer now particularly to one instance that we seem 
to be having some luck on and that is the Volta River development in 
Ghana. This large power and water control project is dependent 
upon, or will be economic only if there is a large requirement in the 
years ahead for the power produced. The manufacture of aluminum, 
the processing of bauxite, takes a great deal of power. A consortium 
of American aluminum companies is interested in building a reduc- 
tion plant in Ghana which would use power from the Volta River 
Dam and make the Volta River Dam an economic investment, using 
either Ghana bauxite or possibly Guinea bauxite, which is of some- 
what higher quality. 

We have been trying to catalyze this project quietly for 18 months 
now. We are quite hopeful that we will have this package—— 

Mr. O'Hara. I was very happy that that change in our attitude 
toward that project came about. A couple of years ago it was bein 
discouraged. Unless this project, which I understood was a coma 
project, unless it was developed, there might be other efforts in that 
area. There is real progress being made. 

Dr. FrrzGrrap. Yes. 

Mr. Drees. I imagine the Kaiser report gave impetus to that. 

Dr. FrrzGrratp. That is correct. What we like about it at the 
moment is that we hope to get a consortium of aluminum companies 
to make a big investment themselves rather than the Government’s 
doing it. 

Mr. Diees. When I proposed my first question I should have sep- 
arated them. I wanted a more direct answer with respect to going 
about programing this educational and training program. How much 
depth is going to be involved and are any strings attached to this 
program with respect to certain standards that we have set up for 
them to qualify for this money, whether we would tell them what to 
do with these educational funds; whether there would be any inter- 
ference, in other words, with the internal mechanism of these various 
countries’ educational systems by reason of the fact that we are 
financing this type of program ¢ 

Dr. FirzGeravtp. You are putting your finger on a very eanoeee 
element. The educational area is obviously a very sensitive area. It 
is an area in which, unless the approach is very ¢ careful and chomahtdial 
and cooperative, you may run into exactly the kind of adverse reac- 
tion that I think Congressman Diggs was wondering about. 

Let me say first of all, sir, that what we are thinking about now 
is mostly w vhat we have developed on our own initiative w rithout much 
consultation with Africans. We are doing this because we don’t want 
to, and we don’t think we can, talk concretely with the Africans until 
we know what the attitude of Congress is going to be in this whole 
proposal. We can’t raise their hopes and then not be able to deliver. 
If, as and when we have congressional approval of this push, our 
effort will be to work cooperatively with the African governments in 
developing educational programs at all levels in which they are 
primarily interested. We hope, however, in doing so to make avail- 
able to them and hope to have them anxious to obtain the kinds of 
assistance that we can give. 
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For example, if it is agreed that we shall help the Eastern Region 
University in Nigeria, it is to be hoped that that university in 
Nigeria would be interested in a contractual relationship with an 
American wniversity to provide curriculum guidance, to help develop 
libraries and library facilities, to provide some teaching staff, to 
perhaps help, if they wished it, in the architecture and design of the 
institutions and the organization of the work. 

Mr. Diees. We are not talking about building facilities in this 
money, are we? We are just talking about progr aming ! 

Dr. FrrzGrratp. This money would be available to help build 
facilities, if that seemed to be a sufliciently high priority use. 

Mr. O'Hara. Doctor, you showed me some figures of the proposed 
or tentative allocations of the various universities there. Then I had 
asked you how you could accomplish so much with so little money. 
Your answer, I found interesting and illuminating. I wish you would 
give those figures to the subcommittee, if you will, please. 

Dr. FirzGrratp. With the caveat, sir, that at this stage these are the 
thoughts that we have developed and they don’t represent the devel- 
opment of any cooperative program with the countries concerned, I 
would be very happy to review them. 

Mr. O’Hara. I might say to the subcommittee, and I appreciated 
Dr. FitzGerald coming to see me, until they had definitely decided on 
this, they wanted to consult with our subcommittee and get our 
thoughts and exchange ideas. Is that a correct statement, Doctor? 

Dr. FrrzGeravp. I hope the committee will give us their views now 
or at a fairly early date as to whether we are on the right track 
or not. If we are not on the right track in the judgment of this 
committee, we would be happy to explore with you what you think 
the right track is. 

Mr. O’Hara. That is what you are doing. 

Dr. FrrzGeravp. At the moment, and after quite a little bit of 
discussion, a lot of discussion and thought both in Washington and 
with our people in the field, we have come to the conclusion that a 
push in the education and training field, with education including, 
if necessary, assistance to construction, is where we should place the 
emphasis for the next few years. 

This list that the chairman mentioned, I will be very happy to 
discuss. It is so tentative that I would have a slight preference of 
it not going into the record at this stage 

Mr. Murpny. Could we ascertain where there are higher institu- 
tions of learning at the present time? Let’s find out what is there 
at the present. 

Mr. O'Hara. If you will read the list of schools that you have— 

Dr. FrrzGrratp. I have a list here, sir, which I can leave with 
the committee, and which can be inserted in the record if you wish 
on the institutions of higher education in Africa. This is just a 
brief summary of all of them. I don’t believe that you would want 
me to read them. There are 15 pages of them here, I guess. You 
might want to glance at it. 


Mr. O'Hara. If there is no objection, those will be included in the 
record, 
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(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


UGANDA 
MAKERERE COLLEGE, THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF EAST AFRICA 


(1949), Kampala, Uganda [coeducational] (wholly residential) 

Founded : 1922. 

Academic Year: July-April 

Admission: Cambridge Overseas School Certificate, with 5 credits, one of 
which must be in English (for B.A.) and one in science (for B.S.). 

Fields:.Arts, Science, Education, Agriculture, Medicine, Veterinary Medicine 
[also two-year predegree courses, really advanced level school work, in Archi- 
tecture, Engineering, Commerce, Home Economics]. 

Degrees: University of London (“special relationship” )—B.A. (general) ; B.S. 
(general). 

Diplomas in: Agriculture, Education, Medicine (licentiatships), Veterinary 
Science, Fine Arts, M.A., M.S., (two-year course) open to graduates of Univer- 
sity of London only. 

Students: Approximately 600. 


KAMPALA TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


(1953) [Outgrowth of Kampala Technical School—trade school, merged with 
Public Works Department Engineering School—for training engineering assist- 
ants; and the Muljbhai Medlivani Commercial School. New site and buildings 
at Kyamboge. Includes teacher-training]. 

Students: 511 full-time students. Also evening centers and part-time em- 
ployed students in day technical and commercial courses. Selected students 
may transfer to Royal Technical College. (Higher Education in East Africa, 
p. 61.) 

Staff: 47. 

TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 

[Dar-es-Salaam] 

Fields: Engineering, Building, Commerce, Social Studies, Domestic Science. 
New college planned. See Report of Working Party. 


KENYA 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF KENYA 
(Formerly Royal Technical College of East Africa) 


Nairobi, Kenya. 

Founded: 1954—began operations 1956. [Report of Working Party (1959) 
recommended it become interterritorial, with power to grant degrees. ] 

Academic Year : October—June. 

Fields: Engineering and related sciences. 

Students : 1957-58, 272 students (45 women). 148 Kenya students (90 Asians, 
50 Africans, 8 Europeans [also students from Tanganyika and Uganda]. (In 
1957-58, 314 students from Kenya were also studying at Makerere College.) 
(FOA contributed $147,000 to Department of Engineering. ) 


KENYA TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
Nairobi, Kenya. 
INSTITUTE OF MUSLIM EDUCATION 


(1948 chartered by the Governor of Kenya) 
Mombasa. 
Students: 143 (Kenya, 37; Tanganyika, 20; Uganda, 14; Zanzibar, 72) (enroll- 
ment once reached 200, but is declining). 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 
(1955) (Royal Charter: Controlled by Council) (Rhodesia University Col- 


lege, 1955.) ‘ 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
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{Open to men and women of all races. } 

Admission: University of London examinations (with minor modifications) ; 
must also pass proficiency test in English. 

Fields: Arts, Science, Education. 

Language of Instruction: English. 

Degrees: University of London (“special relationship’): B.A. (general) ; 
B.S. (general); B.S. (agriculture) ; Certificate in Education. 

Students: 125 full-time students, of whom 41 are women; 48 part-time stu- 
dents, of whom 7 are women. 

SoMALIA 


(Trust Territory under Italian administration—independence expected in 
1960.] 
HIGHER INSTITUTE OF LAW AND ECONOMICS 


(1956) (Instituto Superiore di Diritto ed Economici) Mogadiscio. New 
buildings, ready to open September 1959 (established by Law No. 2 of the first 
session of the Legislative Assembly of Somalia, May 23, 1956). 


SCHOOL OF POLITICS AND ADMINISTRATION 


(1952) (Seoola di Preparazione Politico: Administrativa) Three-year course. 

Established: 1950: A “‘school of higher secondary instruction” which confers 
diplomas in Public Administration—now combined with Higher Institute. 
Supported by Government contributions, student fees, and donations. 


ETHIOPIA 


UNIVERSITY OF ADDIS ABABA 

(1950) Addis Ababa. 

Academic year : October—July. 

Admission: Secondary school certificate; also must have passed at least four 
papers of the University of London General Certificate of Education. 

Founded by: Imperial Decree, 1950; Imperial Charter, 1954, guarantees aca- 
demic independence. 

Fields: Faculties of Arts, Science; School of Law; Teacher-Training (Sec- 
tion) ; Commerce (Section) ; eee (Department) ; Secondary School. 

Degrees: (All four years) ; B.A. (Gen., Admin., or Ed.) ; B.S. in Commerce; 
B.S. in Biology; Certificate in Engineering, 3 years; Diploma in Law. 

Language of Instruction: English. 

Students: (1958-59), 272; Arts, 168; Science, 81; Commerce, 23. 

Staff: 37 (1957-58). 


IMPERIAL ETHIOPIAN COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANICAL ARTS 


(1952 :1956) Alemaya. 
Students: (1958-59), 160. 


HAILE SELASSIE PUBLIC HEALTH COLLEGE AND TRAINING CENTER 


(1953) Gondar. 
Fields: Public Health, Nursing, Sanitation. 
Students: (1958-59) : 77 

SUDAN 


UNIVERSITY OF KHARTOUM 


Khartoum (founded by Act of Parliament 1956) (independent, but aided by 
State). (Merger of Gordon Memorial College, 1903; and Kitchener School of 
Medicine, 1924; Merged as University College of Khartoum, 1951; new name 
in 1956). 

Admission : Cambridge School Certificate or equivalent. 
aan Arts, Science, Agriculture, Engineering, Law, Medicine, Veterinary 

ience. 

Language of Instruction: English and Arabi¢ (in Departments of Arabic and 
Sharia [Islamic] law). 

Degrees: London University degrees (“special relationship”) until 1956. 
B.A.; B.S. (general) 4 years; B.S. (agriculture) 5 years. B.S. (engineering) 
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; B. Arch. 6 years; B.L. civil law 5 years; B.L. Sharia (Muslim) 4 years, 
.B. (medicine) 6 years; B.V.Sci. (veterinary medicine) 5 years, 


LIBERIA 


UNIVERSITY OF LIBERIA 

(1851; 1951) Monrovia. 

Academie Year: February—December. 

Admission: Secondary-school certificate, entrance examination. 

Fields: Arts, Science (Adult Education, Teacher-Training, Education, History, 
Economics, Commerce, Law, Home Economics, Agriculture, Pre-Engineering, 
Pre-Medical). 

Language Instruction: English. 

Degrees: Grants B.A., in Science, Forestry, Education, LL.B. (four-year 
courses), Master’s and Doctor’s planned. 

Students: 380 (all higher education) (1956) ; women 22 percent. 


BOOKER WASHINGTON INSTITUTE 


(Vocational High Sehool) Technical School [Zerzor}. 

Maryland College of Our Lady of Fatima (1950) [Catholic]. Teacher- 
Training. 

Cuttington College and Divinity School (1949) [Joint-Protestant] Suacoco, 
Central Province. Teaching, Preparation of Ministers. 


GHANA 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF GHANA 


(Formerly University College of the Gold Coast) (1948) (Coeducational). 

Achimota. 

Aeademiec Year: October—June. 

Residence: Students must reside full time in college. 

Admission: University of London requirements. 

Fields: Arts, Social Sciences, Physical Sciences, Biological Sciences, Agricul- 
ture( new Law School opened 1959). 

Language of Instruction: English. 

Degrees: From University of London (by examination; issues own diploma 
in certain fields) ; (special relationship). 

Students: 424 students (full-time) of whom 23 are women. 

Staff: 120 (1958). 

KUMASI COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

(1951) Kumasi. 

Fields: Engineering, Commerce, Pharmaey, Agriculture, Intermediate Studies. 

Degrees: Engineering (only) by examination from University of London, 

Students: 600 students (Sloan) (IIE). 


NIGERIA 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, IBADAN (WESTERN NIGEBIA) 


(1948-1954) autonomous. 

Governed: by Council, composed of Chairman and members nominated by the 
Visitor (Governor-General; Governor of the Northern Region; Governor of 
the Eastern Region; Governor of the Western Region; the Senate; the Inter- 
University Council for Higher Education Overseas; Principal, and Vice-Prin- 
cipal). (University College has a representative on the Council of the Nigerian 
College of Arts, Science and Teehnology. ) 

Faculties: Arts, Science, Medicine, Agriculture, Engineering (also: Dept. of 
Extra-Mural Studies, 1949 [in all 3 regions] and an Institute of Education, 1956). 

Staff : 140 (1958). 

Students: Men (Dec. 1957) Arts, 249; Science, 206; Medicine, 139; Agricul- 
ture, 67; Education, 29; Public Administration, 11; Total, 701. Women: Arts, 
36; Scienee, 10; Medicine, 5; Education, 2; Total, 53. Total all students: 74 
(East, 327; West, 372; North, 23; Cameroons, 12; Federal, 1; Non-Nigerian, 
17). (UStatistics from Digest of Statistics, 1957, pub. by Federal Education 
Dept., Lagos, 1/19/59.1 Academie year: October-June. Admission: Wither 
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in English and four other subjects. 

Degrees: University of London (“special relationship”) B.A., B.S., B.S. 
(agriculture) and B.S.M.B. (medicine). 

{“Nigeria’s first attempt at a college, the Medical College at Yaba, near Lagos, 
founded in 19380, offered no residence to its students, most of whom were forced, 
in consequence, to live in squalid lodgings. This was one reason for the poor 
success of that college.”—Sir James Duff.) 

[All Nigerian higher education, 1,110 students (5 percent women) 1956.] 

[“Medical students at Ibadan questioned by London University because of 
lack of satisfactory clinical experience. Expensive new hospital built at Ibadan 
to meet this eriticism.”—Sir James Duff.] 

































THE NIGERIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


(1952) (referred to in Fed. Educ. Dept. Digest of Statistics, 1957 as The 
Nigerian College of Technology). 

Headquarters: Originally at Ibadan, moved to Zaria in December 1954, 
Branches at Zaria, Enugu, and Ibadan, referred to as “Nigerian College of 
Technology, Ibadan Branch,” etc., respectiv ely. 

Principal: Resident at Zaria; Vice-Principal at each branch; Registrar and 
Bursar, both resident at Zaria. 

Council: Chairman; members appointed by Council for Overseas Colleges of 
Arts, Science, and Technology; Council of the University College, Ibadan; 
Governors of the 3 regions; Government of the Federation; Governor-General ; 
and ex-officio, Chief Federal Adviser on Education, Permanent Seeretary of the 
Federal Ministry of Education, Under Secretary (Economics) in the office of 
the Prime Minister, Principal. 

Fields: Arts, Science (Intermediate Programs, 2 years), Engineering, Land 
Survey, Estate Management, Architecture, Fine Arts, Education, Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Local Government (in service, 1 year)., Pharmacy. (Faculty 
of Engineering, Zaria, by agreement with University College, Ibadan, offers 
B.S. in Engineering in special relationship with the University of London, 
approved by Unversity of London.) 

Students: (est.) 1958-59 Enugu, 205; Ibadan, 358; Zaria, 362. 

Total, 925. 1957-58 Enugu, 148; Ibadan, 291; Zaria, 273; Total, 712 (36 
women). 













































































SIERRA LEONE 


FOURAH BAY COLLEGE 


(1827 :1950) Freetown. 
Fields : Arts, Law, Theology. 
Degrees : Granted (ander affiliation) by Durham University for past 80 years. 











Students: 217 students. CAmong the African Colleges, Fourah Bay has the 
largest proportion of women.—Sir James Duff.] 












FREETOWN TRAINING COLLEGE 





FOR TEACHERS 


(1958) (In November 1958, the Government decided to remove all nongraduate 
teacher training from Fourah Bay College because expansion of university 
work required all of the latter’s resources. New College to begin operations 
at temporary quarters on Tower Hill (vacated by Military) pending choice of 


new site and provision of new buildings. (White Paper), Sierra Leone Govern- 
ment, 1959. 
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THE UNIVERSTTY OF EAST AFRICA 








SUMMARY, BASED ON THE REPORT OF WORKING PARTY ON 
EAST AFRICA, 1958 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN 








Two existing institutions —Makerere College (Kampala, Uganda) and the 
Royal Technieal College (Nairobi, Kenya)—would become constituent colleges 
of the proposed new university, together with the proposed new University 
College in Tanganyika (to be opened in 1965-06, or as soon thereafter as 
practicable). Morogoro (123 miles by road and 140 miles by rail from Dar es 
Salaam) is recommended as the site for the college in Tanganyika by the Work- 
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ing Party because of its advantages in terms of climate, health, accessibility, 
suitability for buildings, ete. Makerere College will have reached by 1966 (and 
probably before that date) the status for granting its own degrees. ‘Neither of 
the two others will. The Working Party recommends that after a certain date 
(to. be determined) the University will come into being, under a constitution 
to be adopted before that date. Students admitted to any college after that 
date will work for the degree of the University of East Africa. The new college 
in Tanganyika will probably not be operating before that date, and its students 
will, from the outset, study for the degrees of the new University. In the mean- 
time, students at the college at Nairobi will work for degrees from the Uni- 
versity of London under the “special relationship” now enjoyed by Makerere 
College. The Working Party expects that there will be eoordination between 
Makerere and the college at Nairobi in common areas of instruction, with 
common patterns of syllabuses and examinations. 

After establishment of the University, the Working Party recommends that 
the University of London continue for a specific period of years (perhaps 5 
years) to guarantee the standards for degrees of the University of East Africa 
by approving syllabuses, by nominating examiners, and by cooperating in the 
drafting and grading of students’ examinations. This plan is recognized by the 
Working Party as putting limitations on the autonomy of Makerere College and 
postponing the full autonomy that it has every reason to expect at an early 
date. The Working Party sees advantages to the new University that justify 
asking Makerere College to make this sacrifice. 

The academic years of Makerere College (July—April) and the Royal Technical 
College (October—June) do. not correspond. This problem should be resolved 
even before the University is established. After the new University comes into 
being. the University will naturally set common dates for the academic year at 
all its constituent colleges. All the colleges will be interracial and interterri- 
torial in nature. The Working Party does not favor fixed student quotas, how- 
ever. 

Costs should be shared by the Governments of the territories, under provisions 
to be worked out. This sharing is fundamental if students from any territory 
are to be free to attend any of the colleges (provided they are educationally ac- 
ceptable by the college concerned). The existing colleges have received con- 
tributions from the Colonial’ Development and Welfare Funds, as well as from 
the Governments of Kenya, Tanganyika, and Uganda and the U.S. Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration (147,000 to the Royal Technical College). 

The Working Party reports the following territorial distribution of students 
at the two colleges (1958) : 


Kenya Tanganyika Uganda Zanzibar Other 


College : 2 - 
Num-| Per- }) Per- |N um-| Per- |Num-} Per- |Num-| Per- 
ber ber cent ber cent ber cent 





ne ..| 316 .3 | ‘ 32. ¢ 0 | 0.7 
Royal Technical College....-| 156 oe: 


The Working Party, realizing that most arts and sciences students will attend 
the college in their own territories after the new system is set up, suggests a 
formula for the ultimate sharing of costs. Under its proposal, each territory 
would pay %1 of the basic costs of the college in its own territory and 
34, of the costs of each of the other two colleges. This plan would replace a 
more complicated system based on the relative use of the respective colleges by 
the territories. Zanzibar at present makes “block grants” to Makerere Col- 
lege and to the Royal Technical College, besides paying the tuition and main- 
tenance fees of students from Zanzibar. The Working Party assumes that 
Zanzibar will wish to make a similar arrangement with the new college in 
Tanganyika. 

An overall system of government is also proposed by the Working Party. 
This is mainly aimed at insuring coordination and uniformity of standards, 
while preserving as high a degree of autonomy for the individual college as is 
feasible. 

The Working Party’s proposals seem to be broad in conception and sound in 
practical details. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF ADAPTATION 


“The American university system undoubtedly has elements of value for 
African higher education. Its flexibility and tradition of experimentation with 
curriculum and methods of instruction appeal to Africans. U.S. land-grant 
colleges are being studied as models for African institutions. Here, too; our 
advisers must exercise the best academic statesmanship, with the fundamental 
proposition in mind that no educational system, developed in one setting, is 
transferable as a whole to another. The pattern of the American state univer- 


sity is no more suited to be taken whole-cloth to Africa than is the pattern of 
Oxford or Paris or Ghent. 


In helping to establish new institutions, the temptation is to model them on 
what the planner knows; but in education, as with any other innovation, adapta- 
tion must be recognized as the essential mechanism of transfer. The principle 
of establishing multinational educational advisory bodies should have fullest 
U.S. support. In this way, Africans can benefit from various: tested methods 
of higher education, taking from each those elements adequate for their par- 
ticular needs, without lowering academic standards.”—From “U.S. Foreign 
Policy: Africa,” a study prepared at the request of the Committee on Foreign 


Relations, U.S. Senate, by the Program of African Studies, Northwestern Uni- 
versity (Oct. 23, 1959), p. 67. 


Mr. Dices. This program will involve levels other than the col- 
lege level ? 

Dr. FrrzGeraup. Definitely. In our-speculation we have thought 
that perhaps a third of the $20 million might be used in higher edu- 
cation; two-thirds at other levels of education, including vocational 
education. 

Mr. O'Hara. We have with us the chairman of our full committee. 
We are honored, Dr. Morgan. 

Mr. Diees. I would like to know, if I may, Mr. Chairman, what 
part of this or what part of the $20 million that you plan on pushing 
is going into the Union? 

Dr. FrrzGerarp. None. 

Mr. Dices. None on both questions? 

Dr. FrrzGrratp. None on both questions. 

Mr. Drees. There is no money going into the Union at all? 

Dr. FrrzGeravp. No. 

Mr. Drees. You are relying upon private investment—that is where 
most of our private investment is, isn’t it? 

Dr. FrrzGrratp. Yes, but we have a big private investment in 
Liberia, the Belgian Congo, and Northern Rhodesia as well. The 
big private investment is in the Union, there is no question. We have 
no program planned here at all for the Union. 


Mr. Diees. And I take it none for the Portuguese territories and 
none for southwest Africa ? 


Mr. Gorpon. None contemplated. 
Dr. FrrzGrrarp. So that there is no misunderstanding, I am under 


the impression that the Development Loan Fund is considering a loan 
toa railroad which is—— 


Mr. Gorpon. That is the Federation. 


Dr. FrrzGeratp. Doesn’t that railroad run through—isn’t it partly 
Portuguese ? 


Mr. Gorpon. I believe it is. 

Dr. FrrzGeratp. There may be a loan made toa railroad which runs 
from Rhodesia to the coast through Mozambique. But this would be 
a loan and nothing that we would be financing from grant funds. I 
can verify that if you would like to know. We have no program. 
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Mr. Dregs. Is there any particular reason for that? 

Dr. FrrzGrrautp. Well, no. The reasons are that we have our hands 
full in areas which are looking to us and which are asking for our help 
and in which we feel we should have or should move more rapidly, 
a and Mozambique are being pretty well kept circumscribed by 
the Portuguese. We have not had any interest expressed on the part 
of the Portuguese in these areas, 


Mr. O'Hara. Doctor, to what extent might we contribute to the f 


construction of schools and colleges under this program ? 

Dr. FrrzGrratp. The only way I can answer that, and I know it 
won’t be very satisfactory, is very modestly, because it is not of the 
magnitude that you could do much construction with. 

Mr. O’Hara. Consul General Emmerson today was telling us about 
the University of Nigeria. They have a student body of about 1,000. 
Their problem is that the students have to live in dormitories. They 
haven’t enough dormitories. That would be typical of a case that you 
might consider ? 

Dr. FrrzGerarp. Yes. 

Mr. O’Hara. It probably wouldn’t run into much money. You 
showed me, Doctor, in Chicago the tentative allocations you had for 
various schools and I asked what you could accomplish for what 
seemed to me meager allocations, 

You explained to me what you thought you could accomplish with 
little money. Would you mind going into that phase? I would not 
suggest going into them all. It will be sufficient to cite typical items. 

Dr. FrrzGeratp. [Security deletion]. 

Mr. O’Hara. To what extent, Doctor, will this program that: you 
have in mind ease that situation ? 

Dr. FrrzGeratp. Not very much. We haven’t got magnitudes of 
that kind involved in this program. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Chairman, there is a proposed program of $20 
million, about [security deletion] for regional work. This is for 1 
year. 

Chairman Morean. It isa 5-year program ? 

Dr. FrrzGerarp. This is for 1 year. 

Chairman Morgan. It is for 5 years? 

Dr. FrrzGrravp. That is right. 

Mr. Murpuy. I would like to get one thing clear. How you will 
treat with these different countries such as Ghana and the Cameroons 
who are independent, and can you deal directly with their govern- 


ments? But how will you deal with Nigeria, Togo, and Somalia when f 


in the case of Togo which is now a part of the French community and 
Nigeria is allied with the British, and Somalia with the Italians? Do 
you work with Italy, France, and England ? 

Dr. FrrzGerap. It varies country by country. The British partic: 
ularly have been quite willing to have us establish our own staffs— 
in Nigeria, for example. Any British territory in which there is 
a schedule for independence, we establish our own staffs and our own 
missions in connection with the consul general or whatever other State 
Department representation there is and work directly with the country 
about to become independent. 

We have a mission in Nigeria, for example. We have had a mission 
in Somalia for a number of years. Of course, this is not an Italian 
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dependency; it is a trust territory, and the Italians have been the 


agents of the United Nations in Somalia, but we have had a mission 
in Somalia for 3 or so years now and are working directly with the 
Somalis. The Italians have a mission there and are keeping in close 
touch with them. We work with the Italians as well as the Somali. 

Mr. Moureny. What about the French ? 

Dr. FrrzGeratp. The French are more difficult. Generally speak- 
ing, we have not had many programs, programs of any magnitude, 
with the French territories until they were in fact independent. 

Mr. Murruy. You are speaking of these French republics like 
Guinea ¢ 

Mr. FirzGerap. I am talking of Guinea in the south and Morocco 
and Tunis in the north. We have no personnel in any of the other 
French territories that I am aware of. 

Mr. Diaes. In the Cameroons you have. 

Mr. Gorpvon. In the southern Cameroons, the British Cameroons 
we had one. Not in the French Cameroons up to now. 

During Marshall plan days we had an occasional technical assistance 
project operating in French African territories as part of our pro- 
gram with France. They were small projects with only a single 
technician or two. There have not been any in recent years. 

Mr. Dices. You are setting it up next month? 

Mr. Gorvon. The Cameroons ? 

Mr. Drees. Isn’t Gene Sawyer going? Isn't he ICA? 

Dr. FrrzGrravp. He may be, but I don’t recognize the name. Since 
the Cameroons became independent January 1, as I know the chair- 
man knows, we are expecting to make a survey of that upon request, 
to get in with the Cameroon people and make a survey and if we can 
see an opportunity to be helpful and work out some cooperative proj- 
ects, we will establish an office in the Cameroons. 

Mr. Mvurruy. What about Belgium and the Congo? 

Dr. FrrzGrratp. In the Belgian Congo we occasionally have sent 
in consultants for brief periods, but solely at the request of the Gov- 
ernment of Belgium. We have had no programs in the Belgian Congo 
of a continuing nature which involved working with the Congolese. 

Mr. Mcureny. What about. the Portuguese ? 

Dr. FrrzGeratp. Back in the old Marshall plan days, Mr. Con- 


£ . . : ‘ . 
gressman, we had a few projects in Angola and Mozambique in which 


we worked with and through the Metropole. We have never had any 
direct programs there either. 

Mr. Mureny. What about southwest Africa? 

Dr. FrrzGrratp. The same thing. We took no work at all in south- 
west A frica. 

Mr. Mureny. What about Rhodesia and Nyasaland? 

Dr. FrrzGrerarp. That is British. 

Mr. Murpry. Would that be similar to Nigeria? 

Dr. FrrzGrratp. We have a representative in Salisbury. We have 
a representative in Nairobi. 

Mr. Mureny. Kenya? 

Dr. FirzGrrarp. We have technicians in both of those countries, 
particularly in Kenya, Tanganyika, and Uganda. Not for many 
projects, but a few. Independence for that area is not directly sched- 
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uled at: the moment. The Colonial Office in London has large pro- 

rams of assistance in Africa and we work through the Colonial Of- 
2 We have our people directly on the ground and the British are 
happy to have us. 

Mr. Murry. You mentioned as one of your points in the begin- 
ning, regional cooperation. When you get into the area around Ni- 
geria, Togo, the British Cameroons or the Republic of Congo, where 
we have both French and English-speaking areas, we have different 
ideas as to what the operation should be. We haven’t been too suc- 
cessful with the French, but probably more successful than with the 
Portuguese. You will find it necessary to extend over the border 
lines of these countries especially on the health program—how are you 
going to work that out? You have me puzzled. 

Dr. FrrzGreratp. You have got me. Iam puzzled too. 

Mr. Mureny. I am trying to get an answer. 

Dr. FrrzGrravp. That is a problem, different languages. This is 
why we feel that for the first year or so we are not going to need any 
very substantial volume of funds for these regional projects because 
you first have to get these people to speak to one another, sit down 
together. They don’t even use the same common language, and the 
problems of interpretation are difficult and it will take time. 

There is, we know, an interest in developing a common language, 
English, in the area. I rather suspect that one of the places where 
we may well be asked to help is in the development of English as 
perhaps a common language for the area. For example, the onl 
thing that the Guineans have requested of us is help in Englisn 
language training. 

I would like Mr. Gordon to add his comments or disagree with me, 
if he finds I am in error. I have a distinct impression throughout this 
area we do have accord, and that is the general interest of the people 
learning to speak English. 

Mr. O'Hara. Is this a fair statement, Doctor? You have a rather 
flexible program here. It is to extend for a 5-year period. You are 
not forcing anything upon any country but is it a reservoir of hel 
they can get to conform with their needs and their desires? I think 
you are very much interested in that point, Congressman Diggs. 

Mr. Diaes. Yes. I think that we should underscore something that 
I am certain that the gentleman realizes; when we get into the debate 
on this situation, we are going to have to have more facts than 
you have presented here today. 

I think generally your program is very good, but it is very vague 
too. We might run into some trouble on the floor or even before we 
get to the floor if we can’t translate this into terms of something 
specific. 

You say that up to now it has been difficult to get something specific 
because you don’t want to make any promises you can’t keep. 

Dr. FrrzGrraup. I would like to collect these afterward, if I may, 
because again I don’t want to seem other than forthright. Well, 
starting from this table here, this tabulation, we will try, and will 
during the next 2 or 3 weeks if the general thesis meets with the 
approval of this committee and it seems we are on the right track, 
to expand and define and spell out these programs which we have 
summarized very briefly in this 214-page document. 
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Mr. O’Hara. On that, Doctor, I again want to commend you for 
the subcommittee in taking this course. You have come to us to talk 
things over. We appreciate that. 

Dr. FirzGrraxp. I am satisfied that this committee knows more 
about Africa than I do. I won’t take Mare Gordon into that. I am 
looking for help here. You can be very helpful to us. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mrs. Bolton, who is in the next room drawing up a 
bill to build some more embassies and so forth, has sent me a note, 
“T am sorry we are making up a bill in the other room. I shall look 
in here but really must work in the other room.” 

She was doubtful about the regional approach. She thought that 
at this time with the prevailing spirit of national sovereignty and 
independence it might not be the best time to work in anything along 
the regional approach. 

I thought the regional approach was good until she brought that 
observation up. What do you think of that, doctor ? 

Dr. FrrzGrrap. I think she has a very valid point. My own feel- 
ing is that we cannot get at the regional thing with a club, that it will 
have to be done very quietly, very ; discreetly. It will have to be done 
in response to expressions of interest from the Africans in getting 
together. It is clear, gentlemen, that they are getting together—look 
at this meeting in Tunisia. 

To answer your question again, Congressman Murphy, regional 
cooperation will be a minor activity the first year or so. It will have 
to be in response to a bona fide request from one or more countries 
to help them get together, and we will have to be careful to keep out 
of political matters. 

There is a widespread interest in the tsetse fly problem in Africa. 
They may want to get together on the tsetse fly. You have to have 
some way or find some way to get these people to talk together on a 
nonpolitical basis. 

Mr. O’Hara. How will you operate your scholarships? There is 
$314 million for that. How will that program operate ¢ 

Mr. Gorvon. There are a number of institutions in Africa that 
could take more students and could take them from other African 
countries. We feel rather than confine our scholarships to bringing 
Africans to the United States, we might build up the program of 
study in African institutions, in engineering, agriculture, and so on, 
and finance scholarships across country lines in Africa, perhaps 
bringing them to the United States later for advanced training. 

We would still bring a substantial number to the United ‘States. 
We might find the need for actually working with some institutions 
in financing programs more tailormade for organized African groups, 
rather than throw African students into a U.S. student body and let 
them take number 621 in the catalog along with a few other subjects. 

Mr. O’Hara. What American universities have such cooperative 
programs? 

Mr. Gorpon. There are a good many of them. Most of them now 
have large numbers of foreign students. There aren’t many that have 

tailormade programs. There are some. We already have contracts 
in these areas. We have a contract in Liberia with Prairie View 
College, Texas. We are negotiating with Northwestern University 
and we have been talking with Cornell. For Nigeria we have a 
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contract with Ohio University, a small one with Indiana University, 
and we are negotiating with Michigan State for possible help. That 
will be a small study under the TC program. We are working with 
the British as well. They want an A. & M. type university in eastern 
Nigeria. We have three American universities involved in our total 
Nigerian program. Down in Uganda we have a contract with the 
Delgado Institute of New Orleans. We have the Oklahoma A. & M. 
contract in Ethiopia. 

Dr. FrrzGrraup. Utah is out there. 

Mr. Gorvon. Yes, on a survey of higher education in Ethiopia. 

Mr. O'Hara. I think that in any of these programs every section of 
our country should be represented on an equitable basis. 

Dr. FrrzGeraup. This is a two-way street. The institution has to 
be interested too. For example, we haven’t been able to interest Iowa 
State College in a single solitary project overseas. It is very good and 
a high-grade agricultural college, as we all know. 

Mr. O’Hara. Let’s face the facts. This subcommittee is made up 
entirely of Middle Westerners. The big interest in Afri¢a is in the 
northern part of our country. I suppose because of that the members 
of this committee feel an especial responsibility. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murpuy. I have no questions. 

Mr. Diees. How about Michigan State? 

Dr. FirzGeraxp. We have Michigan State. 

Mr. Gornon. I think they are in other regions of the program too, 
We expect them to be in Nigeria in a pretty big way. 

Mr. Gorpvon. Some of these projects on the first page, Mr. Chair- 
man, if I might point out, they are called regional programs. Item 1 
is the one that Dr. FitzGerald has been talking about where we get 
Africans talking together on many of the problems. The others, for 
the most part, are essentially our U.S. Government regional projects 
where we would begin working on problems that cut across country 
lines, and we may have a regional center for education in a place like 
Nigeria or Ghana. 

We would hope to get African participation gradually in those. 
We feel to make the best use of our personnel we would have some 
regional centers as well as small staffs in the larger countries. For 
example, on a thing like English language teaching, not only do all the 
French territories want some help, but all of the English-speaking 
countries and the former British areas where they use English as a 
medium of instruction in the school, they need help in improving the 
method of teaching English. We find kids at the end of the eighth 
grade in Ghana had a fourth grade proficiency. 

Using modern techniques of language teaching you can bring that 
proficiency up in the first 2 years and they can go much faster. A 
regional center can develop the teaching materials that are adapted 
to Africa, central production and central planning with supporting 
staffs in the countries, but you can get better use of your top talent in 
that way. 

Similarly in the development of tests. One of the troubles in 
Africa, particularly in the British territories, is that everybody goes 
up the academic ladder and only a few get to the secondary and still 
fewer go on beyond that. The rest of them have all been studying to 


go into Oxford and they have learned little to help them in their daily 
ives. 
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The British are expressing an interest in this. Through testing 
programs that are to be developed, you can separate those out that 
have the top academic aptitude and give the others more vocational 
training. There is some work to be done on planning, factfinding. If 
you go into one of these countries and you start asking basic statistical 
questions that you need to have an answer to before you can plan an 
education program, you can’t get answers. The job of factfinding 
hasn’t been done. We need to start that. We hope to get African par- 
ticipation in those as quickly as possible. 

Mr. O’Hara. On such an item as support of multicountry confer- 
ences and workshops, that will be done on the imitiative of the 
Africans ¢ 

Dr. FrrzGerarp. Yes. 

Mr. Gorpon. They would extend the invitation; they would be the 
sponsors. 

Mr. O’Hara. I understand there will be educational materials cen- 
ters to help and prepare standards, education and reading materials, 
and so forth. 

Dr. FirzGrraup. This is for the purpose of partly English lan- 
guage training. We have done this in other parts of the world. 

Mr. O’Hara. And it works out ? 

Dr. FrrzGerap. Yes. 

Now, we have to do it only if it is something that the Africans find 
helpful and useful. We are not just going to establish an institution 
and turn out materials if they are not to be used. 

Mr. O’Hara. My questions are not questioning that, but I want to 
understand it. 

Dr. FrrzGerarp. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Gorvon. I think one of the things we will find, based on our 
experience, say in Tunisia, is that the French, although they will cer- 
tainly want to keep their educational ties and their cultural ties with 
the former areas, and I think they should, will welcome our help 
on the vocational side. That is where we think we can make a 
contribution. 

Mr. O'Hara. Congressman Murphy, do you have any questions? 
Congressman Diggs, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Diees. No. 

Mr. O’Hara. I take it you give most of your time to Africa ? 

Mr. Gorpon. Yes, we have very little left in Europe. My interest is 
ena Africa, having been there 7 years. I spend most of my time on 

rica. 

Dr. FrrzGrratp. We have only two programs left in Europe, Spain 
and Yugoslavia. 

Can I ask the committee if we are on the right track? We are look- 
ing for help and guidance. 

Mr, Drees. I think you are on the right track. 

Dr. FrrzGrraxp. Do you gentlemen feel that this push on education 
is within the limits of responsiveness over there, the hing that is really 
top priority, by and large ? 

Mr. Drees. I would say so, if I may be permitted to answer, Mr. 
Chairman, because I don’t think there is any question that there is an 
area where there is the greatest need. That is my observation. 

I am very happy to see you put emphasis on it in the way that you 
have. I hope that the reception to it will not be interfered with by 
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the desire to finance these prestige-type projects, which unfortunately 
so many of them are leaning toward. If they can take first things first, 
education is the priority we need in any country. That is the priority 
we need here in the United States. 1 think you are on safe ground 
in that regard. 

Mr. Murpuy. I wanted to listen to Mr. Diggs. He was over there 
at the all-African conference a year ago last December, and was also 
in the Cameroons. You have been over there, Mr. Chairman, and I 
have not. I want to listen. 

Mr. O’Hara. I would be influenced a great deal by Congressman 
Diggs’ reaction to the program. He has been over there and has been 
in constant touch with the changing African picture. I think you 
would know better, Charlie, than any of us what the reception of this 
program would be among the Africans. 

Mr. Diaes. I am interested to see this educational program has 
depth. There seems to be a tendency in so many countries over there, 
so many of these countries that the educational system, as it is pres- 
ently set up, creates this caste system which has unfortunate results; 
when you talk about an educational system in depth, I think you are 
getting at a basic problem over there which has many ramifications 
that don’t meet the eye. 

Mr. Mureny. You are speaking of the caste system, that would be 
in Portuguese Africa. 

Mr. Drees. I don’t mean a race caste. I mean a social caste. 

Mr. Murpny. I am speaking of a social caste, due to the fact that 
the semimulatto caste in Angola—they have the right to attend school, 
while the others do not have an opportunity. 

Dr. FrrzGrerauw. The Portuguese pride themselves on being non- 
discriminatory, as I am sure Congressman Diggs knows. If you have 
a certain degree of education and if you have a certain—— 

Mr. O’Hara. When I first heard of this program running into $20 
or $25 million, I thought, that is a pretty small amount to give to the 
Africans. I would want them to get the picture that it is something 
additional. Certainly they need money for big projects, but this 1s 
something additional that you are giving them in the field of educa- 
tion and health need. 

Would that be your thought? 

Mr. Drees. T would say so. When you consider our competitors are 
putting a $100 million line of credit into one small country 

Dr. FrrzGeratp. And 35 into another, Guinea. 

Mr. Diees. And we are talking about 20 for a substantial por- 
tion of the sub-Sahara—we are going to run into that kind of criticism. 
If we get stuck with this amount, I hope we don’t, especially in 
terms of setting up a standard amount for 5 years, of this minimum 
amount, that it would have to be presented in the sense of: “This is 
some sort of a survey type of thing,” or “exploratory type or in- 
itiatory type of expenditure which we expect to be increased as the 
need increases from year to vear.” 

I think if you presented it in terms of standardizing $20 million 
over a 5-year period, you would run into trouble right off the bat. 

Dr. FrrzGeratp. We have, frankly—we are not sure that the first 
year we can even get rolling on and get effectively used even $20 
million startingup pains and that sort of thing. 
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Mr. Gorvon. If we stick to education and training; roads and 
other things would be different. 

Mr. Diecs. How was this amount determined ? 

Dr. FrrzGrravp. [Security deletion.] We had hoped to be able to 
do somewhat more with this program this year, but in the process of 
cutting and fitting and getting within the budget totals this was the 
figure that finally came out. 

Mr. Dices. I am trying to get a little more to the mechanics of 

this thing. Does the Budget get—does the Budget Bureau set aside 
a certain amount for you to translate into some sort of activity or do 
you present the program and they fit it into the total budget? 
’ Dr. FrrzGreratp. The way it goes is this, the mechanics of it: We 
develop our ideas after long consultations with the field and views 
of our field people, we develop it and, after constant contact with the 
representatives of the Department of State, we develop the programs 
we send up to Mr. Dillon. Mr. Dillon takes a look at it, as coordinator 
for mutual security affairs, looking at the military as well as the 
economic. He also gets a program submitted to him from the 
military. 

He reviews the program at length and in considerable depth with 
us on the economic side, with the military on the military side, with 
the political bureaus, and comes to a conclusion as to what he wants 
to send to the Bureau of the Budget. 

It goes from Mr. Dillon to the Bureau of the Budget. There Mr. 
Stans has to fit it in with all of the other claimants for U.S. funding, 
the $40 billion Department of Defense budget, HEW, Agriculture, 
and the rest. It is a case of give and take, cut and fit. I have for- 
gotten what the estimates of the executive branch are in the aggregate 
now. We asked Mr. Dillon for somewhat more than he asked 
Mr. Stans for. Mr. Stans gave Mr. Dillion something less than he 
asked for in the process of fitting it into the budget. 

Mr. Diees. Do you have any outside agency consultation or has 
there been some kind of survey of this area by some outside agency 
who would be given a contract to look at this situation and see just 
what the needs are? 

Mr. Gorpon. We had a contract with the National Academy of 
Sciences and they have prepared a report called the Harrar report. 
They have submitted this report to ICA. It is entitled “Recommen- 
dations for Strengthening Technology and Science in Selected Areas 
of Africa South of the Sahara.” 

It doesn’t purport to be a survey of the total development needs of 
Africa south of the Sahara. It is an exploration, but it does identif 
a lot of needs. It constantly comes back to the point that the thing 
that is needed first and foremost in Africa is to upgrade the human 
rae to develop education and training. You run into that in every 

eld. 

Until the people are able to get command of their own resources, 
develop their own resources, and control their own destinies, you 
can’t do much with them. The NAS report identified, for example, 
aimost every institution of higher learning or every vocational insti- 


tution as deserving of help or as institutions which could profit from 
assistance. 
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They emphasized the need for a great deal of investment in agri- 
cultural research, surveys of pests and diseases, so you could get at 
them and attack them. I think copies of their report have been 
made available to the committee. 

Mr. Diees. Do they put price tags on all of these things? 

Mr. Gorpon. They did in a few instances, but not in education 
generally. They put a price tag on agriculture. It wasn’t a careful 
costing matter. 

Mr. Diees. Do you think a development-need survey would serve a 
purpose in this whole problem? I mean a complete survey by pro- 
fessional people ? 

Mr. Gorpon. The surveys of all of Africa south would be a tremen- 
dous undertaking. We have had them done in a few individual 
countries. Getting out of this area for a moment, we did finance a 
very thorough economic survey of Libya which was done by the 
World Bank and the report is being discussed in semifinal form with 
the Libyan Government. It is a job that 10 people have been on for 
a year in onecountry. Unless you are that thorough, I don’t think you 
come up with a product that is too helpful. 

There is that kind of thing, and also there is the need for surveys 
in particular areas. For example, there has never been a really thor- 
ough examination of the transportation problem of Africa. You have 
bits and pieces of railroad and road development in individual coun- 
tries. Nobody has really taken a look and come up with a plan, a 
transportation grid that would make sense in the long run, for getting 
produce to market and for communication between countries. 

As a result, you are getting all kinds of problems for the future I 
think in the transportation field. If you could do that kind of thing, 
then each country in its own planning might try to fit into a sensible 
continental plan. 

Mr. Mureny. Is the Cape to Cairo Railroad in operation today? 

Mr. Gorpon. No, sir. I don’t know what the status of it is, but I 
think it is a long way from completion. 

Mrs. Bouron. I am sorry to chase you away, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Hara. I couldn’t leave until we had grace and charm here. 

Mrs. Bouron. In this English language teaching are you using 
those little hand machines that have the lesson on them that can go out 
into the bush? They are made of cardboard. They are doing a big 
job in various places. If you don’t know about it, you better find out 
about it. It is really something. 

Mr. Gorvon. We are not, Mrs. Bolton. The project listed here is 
one for the future. 

Mrs. Botton. Nothing in 

Mr. Gorvon. In Africa south we are hoping to get started in Guinea. 
Other than that, I think the answer is no. We have contracts with the 
oe er Language Service pa for programs in Libya and Tunisia 
and they are going full scale. The USIA has a small contract—— 

Mrs. Borron. Who are the English language teaching people? 

Mr. Gorpon. It is a private organization. It specializes in teach- 
ing English. We have contracts with them and USTA has contracts 
with them. They:are various mechanical aids, but I don’t think the 
= that you have described is among them. I would like to look into 
that. 
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Mrs. Bouron. I wish you would. It is very effective. 

Mr. Gorpon. So far ours has been organized class teaching, both 
adult teaching in night classrooms in the towns and cities and getting 
English teaching into the school as a part of the curriculum. 

Mrs. Botron. There are schools out in the bush, and when I say 
bush that means way out, but I mean intermediately situated, aren’t 
there? That will percolate out there; won’t it? 

Dr. FrrzGrrap. Is there a particular outfit that puts these out? 

Mrs. Bouron. Yes; my office can give it to you. 

Mr. Gorvon. We are trying several approaches on the English lan- 
guage service with which we and the USIA are working. Mechanical 
aids are helpful in teaching correct English. If they have the records 
and tapes they learn to speak correctly. I don’t know what degree of 
mechanization this group has used. We mean to explore a number 
of different approaches in the English-teaching program, including 
tapes and records. 

I ran into an interesting thing in December in the interior of 
Liberia. One of our teacher trainmg men back in the bush who lived 
in the villages during the week and went home on the weekend and 
had a wonderful relationship with the village peoples, had developed 
a method of teaching English in cooperation with the missionary who 
had been there 20 years who seemed to have great success, greater 
than anybody else, in the speed with which she could teach the 
Liberian children how to understand, to read, and write English. I 
met some children who had 30 days’ instruction and who answered my 
questions in good English. 

It developed that our man used the missionary’s material. There 
was one Moslem tribal chief in the area and he went to him and said, 
“God is mentioned in here several times. Would you have any ob- 
jection to our using this material?” And he thought a bit and he said, 
“No; I don’t think so.” 

He said that it was important for his people to learn that there 
was a superior being and he didn’t think it mattered whether they 
called it God or Allah or something else. He has used this for 6 
months while waiting for other material and it has worked well. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica people have a contract with Vene- 
zuela for new methods of teaching English. They are interested in a 
program in Africa. We are also talking with Georgetown here in 
Washington. They are excellent in the language-teaching field. 

Mrs. Bouton. There is Spanish and English in pictures. They come 
in a paper book. I know back in 1953 in the United Nations when I 
met some of the Russians and said to them, “It is too bad you haven’t 
a the English teaching,” they were very disturbed that they hadn’t 

ad it. 

They asked me if I could furnish them with a book. I kept them 
waiting a week. I thought that was good psychology. I took it 
down to them. Three days later there was this absolutely uncom- 
municative Mongol who was representing the U.S.S.R. in the high 
committee who said, “Was it possible to get another one of those 
books?” I took only 3 days for him. 

After that, every single Russian in that whole place said good 
morning and good night to me every single day. It is a very simple 
business and it has worked well in many places. 
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“Education material center, $700,000.” . Just to get material col- 
lected and translate technical documents. I understand that costs 
because I have done some of it. That seems a great deal of money if 
it isn’t going to produce for how long? You say it is way off some- 
where when you get results. 

Dr. FrrzGeratp. Perhaps I might comment, Mrs. Bolton, this is a 
very tentative list of things which we have worked up pretty much 
on our own without consultation with the Africans who will be hope- 
fully the end users and beneficiaries. These estimates and costs are 
based upon judgments which are not related to our actual experience 
in the field of Africa. These are programs that we hope to initiate 
shortly after July 1 of this year in a few months. 

Mrs. Boiron. After you get the money, of course ? 

Dr. FirzGeraip. Yes. They do need to be, as I explained earlier, 
these do need to be and we will spell them out in much more detail 
before we come before you officially. 

Mrs. Boron. I am sure of that. I am sure you are sure of that. 

Dr. FirzGrratp. We have found in other areas that you can save 
and economize enormously in putting out teaching materials if you 
do it in a central place. 

Mrs. Boron. I am not fighting a central place. I am all for that. 

Dr. FrrzGrrap. This estimate may be high. 

Mrs. Borron. I have been exceedingly interested in Guinea and 
have known people from Guinea for some time and talked with them 
and soon. I was disturbed when I found that there had been a slip-up 
in your getting books out to Guinea to Mrs. Cadzden; that she had no 
books. Whatare the facts of that / 

Mr. Gorpon. I knew that was wrong so I got a report on it. We 
have as yet no English-teaching program in Guinea. We do expect to 
have. There was a contract entered into between USIA and the 
English Language Services, Inc., that I mentioned a while ago to 
provide the services to her. We had no agreement with the Guinea 
Government. We were hoping as soon as we did have one that we 
would also get into the English teaching field, but our part would be 
to develop English in the regular school system. 

Mrs. Boiron. With IES to furnish the books—— 

Mr. Gorpon. We did furnish the books. When Mrs. Cadzden went 
we provided 150 tape recordings to the American Embassy at Conakry 
to assist her. We provided, I think it was, 60 books and 2 tape re- 
corders and a mimeograph machine. 

Mrs. Botton. That is one machine? 

Mr. Gorpon. The tape recorder is a separate machine and the 
mimeograph machine is separate. I thought there were one of each, 
but this is in the plural. We did furnish 60 textbooks and 150 tape 
recordings. We agreed then to do more as soon as our program got 
started and as soon as Mrs. Cadzden needed them. We have not re- 
ceived from Conakry or USIA in Washington requests for more books. 
As soon as you brought this up with Mr. Saccio, we checked with 
USIA and they said they had no request from Conakry either. 

We have worked out an arrangement where we can finance and 
supply additional books as soon as we know what is needed. 

Dr. FrrzGerautp. We have no list of book requirements at all. 
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Mrs. Bouron. Do you know what the books were? Were they pri- 
mary school books? 

Mr. Gorpon. The 60? 

Mrs. Bouron. Yes. 

Mr. Gorvon. They were sent for her use in the teaching of English 
to VIP’s in night schools. She has run into difficulty getting her 
program started with the VIP’s because many of them have been in 
travel status. I think she has returned many of the books to the 
Embassy for safekeeping until she needs them again. We are ready, 
in the absence of any agreement, to provide more. 

(The following memorandum was submitted :) 





GUINEA—ENGLISH LANGUAGE BooKs 








Following the visit of the ICA survey team to Guinea in June and July 1989, 
and based on its recommendations, the United States proposed a $200,000 English 
language teacher training project to the GOG. Concurrently (August 1959), the 
USIA dispatched to Guinea Dr. Marie Cadzden, under contract with English 
Language Services, Inc., to begin an English language program, oriented to adult 
and VIP training. Based on its expectation of early implementation of its 
$200,000 project, ICA agreed to support USIA efforts through the provision of 
equipment and textbooks. 

Pending obligation of the funds for the broader ICA project, which depended 
upon Guinean compliance with those provisions of the Mutual Security Act 
relating to technical cooperation, through signature of a bilateral agreement 
containing such provisions, small amounts of equipment (tape recorders, mimeo- 
graph machines, etec.), 60 English language textbooks and 150 tape recordings 
were made available to Amembassy, Conakry, by ICA to assist Dr. Cadzden. No 
specifie request, formal or informal, relating to the supply of further textbooks 
has been brought to the attention of ICA since Dr. Cadzden’s arrival in Conakry 
last August. This is not surprising since the acting public-affairs officer in 
Conakry has reported, as late as January 6, 1960, that “the Guinea Government 
(is) still not showing any signs of desiring to get classes underway for Govern- 
ment officials.” Dr. Cadzden’s activities have been restricted to teaching Eng- 
lish classes at a leading girls’ school in Conakry. 


Mrs. Borron. Thank you very much. 

Have you finished all your questions? 

Mr. Diaes. Yes, we have generally. 

Mrs. Botton. Scholarships. Those are going to be, I think, some 
of the best work we do, don’t you? How are you going to pick the 
people to send over ? 

Mr, Gorvon. That is usually done through a committee established 
in each country with the Minister of Education. 

Mrs. Boiron. Are we going to send any over there—— 

Dr. FrrzGreravp. Not under this. 

Mrs. Boiron. Is there an exchange item ? 

Dr. FrrzGrraup. There is a provision in some of the bilateral pro- 
grams on the next page for providing American educators to institu- 
tions over in these countries, teachers, and technicians. The scholar- 
ship thing is one which we would hope, in addition to financing the 
student going to school in the United States, to finance students going 
to qualified schools in Africa. 

Mrs. Borron. I think that is so much more productive of good re- 
sults than to bring them over here. Would it not be better if. they 


realized that universities are not quickly established? There is a real 
time element involved. 
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Dr. FrrzGeratp. It is one of the things that we want to do in a 
quiet way. One of the things we are going to run into, Mrs. Bolton, 
is that every country there is going to want to have a whole complete 
gamut of institutions. They are going to want a medical school, engi- 
neering school, and so on. 

Mrs. Bouton. They might as well get used to the fact that they 
are not going to get them, certainly not at once. 

Mr. FrrzGrratp. What we want to do quietly and without bemg 
impatient is to see if we can’t help this institution in country A to 
become outstanding in engineering and to have engineering students 
for whom we provide scholarships go to such an institution, 

Another one over in another country, on the medical side. A third 
one—— 

Mr. Dregs. That is what you hope to accomplish under your region- 
alizing, is that correct? 

Dr. FrrzGerrap. Yes. 

Mrs. Bouron. May I ask about the University College in East 
Africa, to support the new unit in the East Africa University in 
Tanganyika? What would that be ? 

Mr. Gorpon. I am sorry. That is one of the items I know the least 
about. I did talk with our representative from Nairobi briefly last 
week, It is something they are very keen to have. They do already 
have branches in Kenya. They want a branch in Tanganyika. They 
seem to have in mind that each will have a somewhat different em- 
phasis so in the one case it might be agriculture and engineering. 

Mr. Mourruy. Complement each other? 

Mr. Gorpon. Yes. 

Mrs. Bouron. Together they would be a university. 

Mr. Gorpon. Yes, they would be a complex, one-university system. 

Mrs. Boiron. What about the eastern region in Nigeria? 

Mr. Gorpon. That is one that Dr. Azikiwe is particularly keen on. 
We are hoping that Michigan State is going to work very closely 
with him. They have been in the planning stage, and we are about 
to sign a contract with Michigan State financed under our technical 
cooperation program so we can get a head start this fiscal year. The 
planning is pretty well along. The planning committee has included 
United Kingdom representatives as well as Nigerian and American. 
Dean Taggert, from Michigan State University, has been out there. 
I think it is coming along well. It will be an A. & M. type college. 

Mrs. Bouton. How are they going to get the students prepared to 
go to college ? 

Mr. Gorvon. This is one reason why we have put a lot in here on 
secondary and elementary. There is the problem with respect to 
higher education. There are now a limited number of secondary 
school graduates, but there is a rapidly increasing number of students 
— up the elementary and secondary ladder in most parts of 

Tica. 

Mrs. Botton. There is not the degree there that there will have to 
be to support a college ? 

Mr. Gorvon. They have 10,000 Nigerian students studying outside 
of Nigeria. Many of those ought to be brought back for training in 
their own country. 
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Mr. Drees. They are being fined by the Government. 

Mr. Gorvon. They can require at least some of them to come back. 
I don’t recall the number of students in the secondary, but it is going 
> I know in the eastern region alone the increase in the number 
of elementary schools built in the last 3 years has been six or seven 
thousand. In that region all of the elementary schools must be built 
by communities with self-help, without help from the Government. 
They have a tremendous spirit among the people, they are building 
school buildings, very primitive types for the most part, but some 
are nice. 

I saw communities where a fairly large community collected as 
much as £20,000 by taxing each household to build and equip a 
£20,000 school. 

Mrs. Botton. What are the technical standards of teachers? Where 
do they pet their teachers in the school, and how do they get their 
training 

Mr. Gorpvon. They have many teacher-training institutions for 
training elementary-school teachers. Many of their elementary- 
school teachers have only a fourth grade education themselves. There 
is a need to upgrade the quality of. teachers. We are working on 
that in Nigeria now in the western region, both in service and pre- 
service teacher training. 

Mrs. Bourton. This Liberia business is good. I think they need 
help. It should go very far. 

Mr. Diacs. They have the basic framework. 

Mrs. Borron. They have the desire, too. Is the university in 
Ethiopia, is that on the Oklahoma 

Mr. Gorpvon. That is a different one. The Oklahoma A. & M. 
contract is for the agricultural college out at Alla Moyer, This is 
in Ethiopia, near Harar. The new university is in Addis Ababa. 

Mrs. Botton. Is it a new one? 

Mr. Gorpon. They have had a university college for a number of 
years. Most of the teachers are Canadian Jesuits. The university 
would embrace the old university college but add more faculties. 

Dr. FrrzGerap. Is that the one that Utah is looking at ? 

Mr. Gorpon. They are looking at the whole plan for higher edu- 
cation. 

Dr. FrrzGrratp. The University of Utah is making a study of 
higher education. 

Mrs. Bouton. What is the Booker Washington Institute ? 

Mr. Dies. That is in Liberia. 

Mr. Gorvon. We have a contract with the Prairieview College. 
They have been working there for 3 years or more, helping to develop 
the B.W.I. I was in oberis in December, and at a social function 
one evening I was raising some rather critical questions about where 
they were going with their planning. I had the Minister of Education 
on one side of me and Ambassador Matthews, on the other side. 
They both turned on me—I understand tag were both members of 
the governing board of Booker Washington Institute. 

Mrs. Borron. I am glad that you gave me some chance to get a 
rundown on it. When you come up you will have more detail. 

Mr. Gorvon. We will have detail short of having had really mean- 
ingful discussions with the governments—— 
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(The following information was submitted :) 


SPECIAL PROGRAM FOR TROPICAL AFRICA 


It is proposed that $20 million of the special assistance funds being requested 
for fiscal year 1961 will be used to initiate a special program for tropical Africa 
(SPTA) “to promote education and training, and to encourage regional coopera- 
tion for the development of Africa’s resources through multicountry consulta- 
tion, planning, research, and reconnaissance surveys.” 

In view of the vast needs for education and training in Africa, this sum is 
modest. We do not propose to spread our limited resources over the entire 
spectrum of African education, but rather to offer assistance at critical points 
where we believe the returns will be greatest in terms of achieving basic improve- 
ment in education methods and systems, and in terms of stimulating local effort. 

Considerable emphasis will be placed upon the strengthening of existing institu- 
tions of higher learning, which in turn can then serve as more effective centers 
of planning and leadership for education and training development in the coun- 
tries concerned. Attention will also be given to teacher training, to basic im- 
provements in elementary and secondary education (projects of a demonstra- 
tional and multipler nature) and to basic education research and planning. The 
program will also include support for vocational training and for other forms of 
training basic to economic development, such as agricultural training, public 
health training, and training in public administration. 

To encourage regional cooperation, the special program will also finance multi- 
country conferences, workshops, and seminars to discuss various problems of 
economic development. Projects in the field of education and training which 
grow out of such conferences or workshops might be financed under the special 
program for tropical Africa. In addition, limited research and reconnaissance 
surveys necessary to more precise formulation of problems in other fields might 
be undertaken. 

The final list of projects to be financed must be based upon official substantive 
discussions with the governments concerned so that it will reflect African aspira- 
tions and their opinions as to priorities. It has not been deemed possible or 
desirable to engage in such formal discussions in advance of congressional au- 
thorization and appropriation, since this would inevitably imply commitments 
and arouse expectations. 

The projects and fields of activity set forth in the attached listing do, however, 
represent known areas of bilateral and multilateral interest and need, and are 
based upon requests received and informal discussions with several of the govern- 
ments concerned. 

It will be noted that the list totals considerably more than the $20 million 
which will be requested. Moreover, additional requests undoubtedly will be re- 
ceived from African countries subsequent to congressional action and formal 
announcement of the program. In the course of formal discussions at that time 
it will be possible to determine more intelligently priorities, host country con- 
tributions, and the U.S. costs of each project. 


ILLUSTRATIVE PROJECTS-—SPECIAL PROGRAM FOR TROPICAL AFRICA, 
FIscaAL YEAR 1961 


I. COUNTRY PROJECTS 


1. Development of selected institutions of higher education. 

To expand or establish professional training courses such 
as schools of agriculture, public health, engineering, or 
teacher education within existing university systems. 
Demonstration schools or agricultural research stations 
will be organized to provide practical training as part of 
the academic program. Specialized postsecondary schools, 
e.g. technical institutes, academy of economic planning and 
schools of business administration, are also planned. It 
is expected that many of the institutions will accept for 


training students from other countries (see II.5 “Regional 
training grants”). 
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ILLUSTRATIVE PROJECTS—SPECIAL PROGRAM FOR TROPICAL AFRICA, 


FiscaL YEAR 1961—Continued 
I. COUNTRY PROJECTS—continued 


1. Development of selected institutions of higher education—Con. 
(a) Universities 

University, eastern region, Nigeria: To supplement 
available funding and provide guidance for develop- 
ment of College of Education and Agricultural Col- 
lege, including demonstration high school and agricul- 
tural research center. 

University College, East Africa: To support develop- 
ment of new unit of Hast Africa University of Tan- 
ganyika, including agricultural college and research 
center. 

University of Liberia: A survey by Cornell University 
is now underway to determine the needs and cost of 
expanding and upgrading the curricula and providing 
additional dormitory facilities, classrooms and equip- 
ment, 

University of Ethiopia: A survey is underway to 
determine needs and cost of financing equipment and 
part of construction costs for developing an engineering 
college and college of education. 

In addition, the National Academy of Sciences, in its 
report ‘“‘Recommendations for Strengthening Science 
and Technology in Selected Areas of Africa South of 
the Sahara,’ recommended that detailed studies be 
made, with a view to their support, of the following 
institutions : 

Liberia : Cuttington College, School of Forestry ; 

Ghana: University of Lagon, Kumasi College of 
Technology, College of Agriculture ; 

Nigeria: University College and Medical School, 
Western Nigeria ; Vom Station; Forestry Research 
Center ; 

Kenya: University College, Engineering, Veteri- 
nary Institute, Vocational School, Forestry Re 
search Organization ; 

Uganda: Makere College, Kampala Technical 
Institute ; 

Ethiopia : Haile Selassie I Public Health College 
and Training Center; Vocational School of Agri- 
culture, Imperial College of Agriculture: 

Sudan: Shambat Institute of Vecational Agricul- 
ture; National University; College of Veterinary 
Medicine: 

Rhodesia: University College. 

It is anticipated that several of the institutions listed 
above will be given support from the SPTA. 

(b) Ghana Medical College 

To provide portion of cost of establishment of full- 

fledged medical college for Ghana. 
2. Teacher Training. 

To expand existing facilities and programs for teachers. 
Included in cost of universities in Nigeria and Tanganyika, 
but an additional amount will be needed for centers in 
other countries. 

3. Vocational training in elementary and secondary schools 

To strengthen vocational training courses within the 
regular and secondary school system and establish or ex- 
pand special technical and industrial training schools in 
Liberia and Ghana. East Nigeria and Tanganyika cost 
of $1,500,000 included in amount for universities. 


$12, 500, 000 
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Fiscat Year 1961—Continued 


I. COUNTRY PROJEOTS—continued 





4. Special training for economic development (outside of formal 
edueation structure). 
(a) Training in public administration.___....._..-_.________ 
To support local institutions for training in all 
phases of public administration (Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Nigeria, and Tanganyika). 
(0) Subprofessional health training................._______ 
To support local institutions for training public 
health officers, community nurses, sanitarians and 
laboratory technicians (Liberia and Nigeria). 
Included in the $2,000,000 is $500,000 for expansion 
of Liberian medical facilities into a medical school. 
(c) Community development training...............________ 
To support local institutions for training village-level 
workers in the techniques of community development 
(Nigeria, Kenya and Southern Rhodesia) and training 
Africans in dealing with housing needs important to 
development (Ghana, Nigeria, Southern Rhodesia, and 
Kenya). 
(d) Agricultural extension training.............--_----_-- 
To support expansion of training in agriculture ex- 
tension methods (Nigeria, Liberia, Tanganyika, and 
Ghana). 
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To support establishment of local institutions to 
train in nature and value of forest resources, tech- 
niques of forestry management and exploitation and 
processing and marketing products (Nigeria and 
Ghana). 

CF) eee renee ee aaa neene 

To support establishment of local institutes to train 
in nature and scope of local fish resources, techniques 
of catching, preserving and marketing (Nigeria and 

Ghana). 
































II. MULTICOUNTRY EDUCATION AND TRAINING SERVICES 





. Educational research and development 
To support a program for gathering and analyzing data 
concerning existing education and training programs and 
educational requirements as a basis for forward planning. 
. Academy of Economic Planning, West Africa_.__......-----_-~ 
To support establishment of local institution for training 
in techniques of economic planning in underdeveloped 
countries. 
8. Educational materials and documentation center______-_---~-- 
For establishment of a regional center for developing 
standard educational and reading materials, preparing 
general reading materials for adult education and general 
public education, collecting and translating technical docu- 
ments, and preparing audiovisual aids. 
4. English language training center______---__--------i------~-- 
To develop and provide training in new techniques of 
English language instruction. 
egional training Wretite.«:sbcoss bus yicicasalousi wala) 
To provide tuition and living expenses for Africans in 
Africa and abroad, but particularly for attendance at 
African educational and training institutions in order to 
encourage greater utilization of existing and proposed 
African institutions and help reduce pressures for costly 
duplication of specialized schools in each country. 
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$2, 600, 000 
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3, 500, 000 
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ILLUSTRATIVE PROJECTS—-SPECIAL PROGRAM FOR TROPICAL AFRICA, 
Fiscat YEAR 1961—Continued 


rit 


Regional cooperation for economic development 
To support and sponsor multicountry conferences, semi- 
nars and workshops to bring together African, European, 
and American specialists for pooling of knowledge and 
experience, including limited research and reconnaissance 
surveys. 


Grand total 


Dr. FrrzGrraup. We are in a little bit of a dilemma, as you know, 
Mrs. Bolton. We can’t talk to the host governments because we 
haven’t the approval of the Congress on it, and Congress doesn’t 
want to give us the approval because we haven’t talked to the host 
governments. 

I would like to ask you a question, Mrs. Bolton, as I asked the 
other committee members. Are we on the right track now on putting 
an extra push into education in this whole area? This $20 million 
that we are now contemplating for this first year, and continuing for 
4 or 5 years, is intended to be—not the cream in the coffee, but it is 
intended to be an extra something that we try to do for Africa and 
to limit it and not spread it over everything that can be done in this 
enormous place of Africa, to do something that may not be recog- 
nized as the most important thing in the world, but that in a few 
years the results will speak for themselves. 

Is this the kind of thing we should be working on in Africa? 

Mrs. Bourton. I cupenets think so. 

Mr. Diecs. That was my answer, although I guess there is a ques- 
tion as to the amount. 

Mrs. Botton. That, of course. That is why I say we want a lot of 
detail as to what this goes into. I have made up my mind this year 
I am not going to take anything for granted. 1 don’t want to sit on 
this committee and feel that I don’t really know, and I don’t want to 
get on the floor and be asked questions I can’t answer. 

Dr. FrrzGeraxp. In this proposal of ours we will be as definitive as 
we possibly can. As Mare Gordon said, in the absence of an ability to 
sit down and reach firm agreements with all these countries on these 
—— they still have this element of uncertainty in them, and will 

ave. 

Mrs. Borron, The question of education is basic for any kind of 
gromtt, and children are the future of any country. That is all we 
1ave. Whatever we can do that we are asked to do is worth just about 
twice what we can put into it. Seven hundred thousand dollars, in 
No. 2, to develop a center, is a lot of money. Maybe it is too much. 

Mr. Gorpon. Behind $500,000 of that I have a 40-page document 
dealing with the audiovisual part, which would involve film produc- 
tion, technical library, turning out pamphlets, structural material. 
Some of that equipment is expensive. 

Mrs. Botton. Also there, I don’t mean to interrupt you, but there 
has been so much done in audiovisual work, as you know—what is the 
university that is going to get all of that mone 

Mr. Gorpon. We have been working with Syracuse and Indiana 
Universities. 
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Mrs. Bouron. I thmk Syracuse is going to get a lot of money. There 
has been a great deal of work done at Harvard by Dr. Richards and 
Catherine Gibson. They have an enormous amount of material. It is 
the language school at Harvard. It is on Perkins Street in Cam- 
bridge. Dr. I. A. Richards—he worked there for years with C. K. 
Ogden—and Miss Gibson have gone from one country to another 
preparing material, and then turning it over to the country itself. 

Dr. FrrzGrratp. In Africa ? 

Mrs. Botron. All over the world. 

Dr. FirzGrravp. Including Africa ? 

Mrs. Botton. I don’t know. I am just suggesting that they may 
be very useful. I believe that it is a foundation that has some money. 

Mr. Gorpvon. I would have expected that Mr. Winfield would have 
been working closely with them. He is in the ICA. 

Mrs. Botton. Also, there is a very good audiovisual group at the 
Ohio University. 

Dr. FrrzGrratp. Ohio State. 

Mrs. Boiron. Ohio State—Dr. Edgar Dale. He is running a school 
training people to do audiovisual work, people coming in from all 
over the world. 

Mr. Gorvon. Most of our Africans that we brought back for train- 
ing in this field have gone either to Indiana or Syracuse, where they 
have elaborate programs. 

Dr. FrrzGrratp. We had a little ceremony in the White House this 
morning for the 50,000th trainee coming under our program, and he 
was a Nigerian. 

Mrs. Botton. What was the name ? 

Mr. Gorvon. Akapo. . I think it is going to be pretty well covered 
by the press. He had on his local dress. 

Mrs. Botron. That should be put out to the world. The Associated 
Negro Press in Chicago is going to send out various items. 

Mr. Gorpvon. I thought you would be interested in our mentioning 
an experiment that ICA is trying out in Turkey, and I think it would 
be significant for Africa. That is the Encyclopedia Britannica film 
for teaching physics. In Turkey we are trying that out. I think we 
have about a half dozen different schools with poor and good teachers, 
and poor and good textbooks. This is a silent film on which we have 
put a Turkish sound track. There are 120 half-hour films. It teaches 
a complete course in physics with projectors. 

They believe from the tentative results that they are going to come 
up with a conclusion that you can do a very good job with an untrained 
teacher and monitor, in effect, and a book. If this is applicable to 
physics, perhaps it may be to mathematics and a number of other 
sciences. 

One of the big problems is teacher training. With the number of 
children that need to be trained, the teacher-training job is almost 
staggering. This might, in part, enable you to get along with fewer 
teachers by spreading one good teacher over 2,000 instead of confining 
her to 30 pupils. 
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Mrs. Botron. We are doing that at 6 o’clock in the morning here, 
if you want to get up. Our Foreign Service people have to get over 
there by 7 or 7:15 to take their foreign language studies before they 
do anything else in the morning. You ‘took i it, didn’t you 4 

Mr. Dices. No; I went down to Berlitz. 

Mrs. Bouron. What did you learn ? 

Mr. Diees. I was taking French. 

Mrs. Boiron. One cannot but wish the Tower of Babel had never 
existed. I think the language barrier is really something. 

Mr. Diees. You gentlemen have made an excellent presentation 
here. 

Dr. FrrzGeratp. Thank you, Mr. Diggs. We are feeling our way. 

Mr. Diees. We appreciate the consultation that you afforded the 
committee. I think your approach, as far as the committee is con- 
cerned, is very commendable. 

Dr. FrrzGrravp. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. FrrzGeratp. We will go back and work on it. I think the 
committee feels we are reasonably on the right track. We are in the 
right country, if not on the right road. We are at the services of the 
committee again. 

If you would like to have another interim 

Mrs. Boron. When will you have a kind of breakdown or do you 
have it already? It would be good if we could have it as soon as possi- 
ble. When you get some details let us know and we can ask ques- 
tions. If you bring it with you we are rather blinded, and we don’t 
have a chance to look at it. I'think all on the subcommittee are serious 
about our responsibilities. 

Mr. Diees. When are you going to talk to the host countries? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Diees. Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 5:03 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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MONDAY, MAY 16, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMiTTEE ON Foreign AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AFRICA, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:40 a.m., in Room G-3, U.S. Capitol, 
Hon. Barratt O’Hara (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. O’Hara. The subcommittee will come to order. We are for- 
tunate in having with us Dr. David Apter, a highly respected au- 
thority on Africa. Dr. Apter has just returned from Africa, his 
fifth study tour of that continent, and this is his first appearance be- 
fore any group since his return. Dr. Apter is associate professor of 
political science at the University of Chicago and executive secretary 
of the Committee for the Comparative Study of New Nations. He 
received his master’s and doctor’s degrees at Princeton University. 
He has made five study tours of Africa. 

The first was in 1952-53 when, for the Social Science Research 
Council, he made an exhaustive study of the adoption of democratic 
institutions in a west Africa setting in Ghana and Nigeria. While 
there he iectured at the University College in Ghana. His book 
“The Gold Coast in Transition” was published in 1955. 

His second study tour was in 1955-56 when for the Ford Foundation 
he made his study of development of nationalism in east Africa. 

His third visit was in 1957 when he was one of four distinguished 
scholars selected under a Carnegie grant to make a comparative study 
of British and French West Africa. Following this trip Dr. Apter 
traveled through Central and East Africa. 

Dr. Apter’s fourth African tour was in 1959, when he visited Ni- 
geria as a delegate to a conference on the possibility of representative 
government in new nations. 

On his fifth visit to Africa, from which he has just returned, he 
traveled extensively in the Belgian Congo, the Mali Federation 
(Soudan and Senegal), Ghana, Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, and East Africa for the African universities program. 

In 1961 Dr. Apter will spend 6 to 8 months in Africa completin 
the “Comparative Study of British and French West Africa.” He 
is author of 2 books on Africa and of many articles in such publica- 
tions as the American Political Science Review, World Politics, 
African Special Report, Journal of Economic History, and Current 
History. 

We are privileged and happy to have you with us, Dr. David Apter. 
Please proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID APTER, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Mr. Aprer. Having just arrived from Africa and somewhat over- 
awed by all that I have seen, let me try, however, to give some sort of 
perspective on the kind of changes; that I think are occurring 

Mrs. Bovron. Where did you go in Africa? 

Mr. Aprer. I started in the Mali Federation and went back to 
Gh: ana, which is my home in Africa in a way, and then I spent some 
time in the Belgian Congo, which, as you know is becoming inde- 
pendent shortly. From there I went to.Central African Federation, 
Kenya and Ug ganda and then home. 

Mrs. Bouron. It is easier to focus our thinking on what you are say- 
ing if we know from where it emanated. 

Mr. Aprer. The two main areas that I know best are West Africa 
and East Africa where I have spent (at different times) several 
years. 

I might add that my major interest, as well as the interest of some 
of my colleagues at the University of Chicago, is the applicability of 
democratic political forms to the newly emerging nations of Africa. 
What modifications of those democratic forms we might anticipate 
and what are the potentialities of democracy in Africa as Africans 
begin to determine their own future. 

My perspective on Africa goes back to 1952. The radical changes 
that have occurred since then are dramatic. Nevertheless, they pose 
very severe problems for American policymakers particularly at this 
time while we have still some choices with respect to Africa. 

It seems to me rather critica] that we make decisions that lead to a 
stable relationship between African territories and countries and 
America, and facilitate the building up of stability within the African 
countries themselves. 

It is to this problem I would like to address myself briefly and 
then hope you will fire questions at me in terms of our own concern. 

In the first place, on this trip I discovered _a much more active 
African interest in America than ever before. When I say an active 
interest, what I mean is political leaders, members of the cabinets of 
Mali, Senegal, Sudan, politicians in such countries which are emerging 
under very difficult circumstances such as in Central African Federa- 
tion are concerned with the immediate possible relationships between 
themselves and the United States. 

I think perhaps the biggest and most critical issue of all is how we 
become defined for African political leaders. They don’t really know 
us. Very often they take on many of the attitudes toward the United 
States which they have been taught by colonial officials. While they 
may be antagonistic toward colonial officials, nevertheless, there has 
permeated in their own attitudes toward America the same attitudes 
that colonial officials might have had. 

In the Mali Federation I came again and again across the notion 
that we were terribly gauche, terribly uninformed, not exactly im- 
perialistic because we were not too efficient at it, but nevertheless 
dangerous in our own bungling sort of way. 

What I am really saying is that there is a great danger that Afri- 
cans will underestimate us, and that they will become contemptuous 
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of our efforts because they don’t appreciate the difficulties and the 
complexities of American policy and American developments in the 
modern world. 

Mr. Aparr. Mr. Chairman, could I interrupt there just to ask a 
question ¢ mane 

Is this attitude that you found in Mali principally among the better 
educated people, the political leaders ? 

Mr. Apter. Yes. 

Mr. Aparr. How far down does it permeate ? 

Mr. Apter. I think it is characteristic of the best French educated 
leaders. They tend to take on the attitude of many Frenchmen vis a 
vis the United States. They accept the idea of the superiority of 
French institutions, the universality of French belief and so forth. 

Mr. Aparr. Is it a thin layer at the top ? 

Mr. Apter. Yes, which is in the most significant political position. 

Mrs. Boiron. Does that reflect the French attitude toward the 
United States to a very real degree ? 

Mr. Aprer. I think it does. 

Mrs. Boiron. I think it has broader implications than just Africa. 

Mr. Arrer. [ think so. 

Mr. O’Hara. If agreeable to you, when any member of the sub- 
committee wishes to ask a question, they can ask it. Is that all right? 

Mr. Arrer. Yes. Let me try and answer the previous question in 
two ways: 

First, taking the French example, the Africans know how to deal 
with the French. They are quite comfortable with them. They have 
been participating in French parliamentary institutions, They know 
how to bargain with them. Above all, they are not afraid of them. 
In a sense the French have warned the Africans that, after the French 
themselves have left, others will come with whom the Africans will 
not be quite so capable of dealing. 

But there is another aspect of this problem. “We often speak of 
our need to understand Africans.” It’s time to make it clear that 
Africans must understand us. This second problem often tends to 
get overlooked. 

This means also that it is of critical importance that the people 
who represent us in technical assistance projects, in educational pro- 
jects and the like, be very much aware of this kind of problem. 

In great personal contacts they need to give a much clearer picture 
of the diversity of American life, of the different points of view which 
we ourselves represent, and as well a feeling of the integrity both of 
our motives and our purposes. It is this problem of integrity which 
to a large measure perhaps overshadows all the rest. 

I have talked to people who have been to America on leadership 
grants and they have come away with respect for America, but also 
with a feeling that this is a fat, rich, self-centered country; that 
whatever we do simply represents crumbs from the table. 

In this, for instance, we are at a great disadvantage. Guinea, as 
you probably know, has been provided with a great deal of technical 
assistance by the Russians, Germans, Czechoslovakians, Chinese and 
so forth. It remains a widely accepted view among many Africans 
that Russia and the other satellite countries are poor. Whatever they 
share with Africa represents ‘a sacrifice. If we were to do the same 
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thing, this does not redound to our credit in the same way. The 
question is what one does about this. First, we have to realize that 
Africans do not really know America and are a long way from 
knowing it. 

Secondly, they are now engaged in the business of crystallizing their 
views. To assist in this process is a difficult job to do. 

Thirdly, in our own attitudes toward Africa, we must at all costs 
beware of easy generalizations. Africa is changing very rapidly. 
What seems to be a useful perspective for one moment in time turns 
out to be a faulty perspective in another moment of time. 

The process of Africans learning about us is purely dependent upon 
personal contacts or made by Americans in Africa or Africans in 
America. A good part will depend upon the policy that we formu- 
late. Let me make this more explicit. 

Again and again on this trip to Africa I came across ple who 
said, “Well, what can we expect from America?” The Sots there 
is an enormous climate of good-will for them in the United States. 
They know we are going to help them. To what extent and with what 
kind, of projects, they don’t know. We don’t know either. This is 
where a good deal of the difficulty arises. Somehow we have to give 
a clearer formulation of our anticipated policy toward Africa so that 
African political leaders can learn how they can rely upon us and 
build up a stable pattern of relationships with us. 

This is harder to do, than it sounds. The difficulty of making clear 
policy is that what is clear at one moment is not clear the next. Yet 
some policy is less dangerous than no policy at all. 

I think too that if we are clearer in our purposes the Africans 
themselves can start predieting what thelr own economic develop- 
ment will look like. 

If, we say, “Here are the sorts of projects in education, in technical 
assistance, in roads and dam building, and the like, that you can 
expect from us in terms of short range, immediate targets,” African 
politicians will be better able to plan. Such planning will help them 
to decide what is relevant in their own policy. 

Again, on this trip to Africa, I heard political leaders and leaders 
in the forthcoming state of Congo frankly saying, “If we don’t get 
what we want, we shall ask the Russians to send us a few more techni- 
cal assistance people and then we will get what we want from the 
United States.” 

It seems to me this kind of polities is bad, The effect is to use Africa 
as a base for international politics. While Africans feel they can cope 
quite easily with the Soviet Union, it. is nevertheless a dangerous game. 

Related to our own need to clarify developmental policy project 
is the urgent need for us to become more professional in development. 
We have taken a rather casual attitude about it. We, in our own 
country, as well as the rest of the Western World, have had a natural 
and spontaneous economic growth. We have experienced a wide 
diversity in the economic and social groups which developed America 
and many groups played important roles. It has required no overal] 
planning for us to develop but has been a result of the individual gifts 
of very many people working freely in collaborative enterprises as 
they see fit. 

In Africa we are faced with several factors which militate against 
this kind of natural growth. 
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First of all, when we had developed, there was no precedent for it. 
There was nothing else to compare it with. Today African political 
leaders have pressures put upon them by virtue of the African de- 
mands to emulate Western material standards. They want what the 
West has. They want it in a very short period of time. They look 
at their children and say, “These are our raw materials. If we don’t 
have universal education, how many of them will be prevented from 
making their contribution to the new Africa.” 

They want a kind of political renaissance that has not emerged 
as yet. They want the kind of self-respect that comes not simply 
from fighting for independence, but from positive achievements. 

I am sure, Mrs. Bolton, you are very familiar with these matters. 
I think that what we have to do is widen our concept of development 
to include a whole series of related and side effects to a project which 
helps to produce not only stability, not only helps to relieve the burden 
on politicians but makes the countries themselves more vital, inter- 
esting places for people to live, and where they can themselves begin 
to capitalize on the native talents and skills of people. 

I say this for another reason as well. 

Mrs. Borron. In what ways would you do that ? 

Mr. Apter. I will come to that in just a second. 

I am going to describe in terms of politicians in Africa. Let us 
take a politician in Lagos. Interested in cleaning up Lagos he sup- 
ports the Lagos Executive Development Board scheme, an urban re- 
newal scheme. Very quickly he becomes enthusiastic. They want 
urban development. But in abolishing slums, problems of social dis- 
location and antagonism suddenly impinge upon him. He may find 
himself fearfully unpopular with the very population he had hoped 
to help. 

It is the unanticipated consequences of development which produce 
fearful instability. This makes it impossible to reckon stability and 
harmony in correlation with indices of economic growth. 

To go back to our Lagos Executive Development Board example. 
The politician assumed that, of course, those who would be moving 
out of slum areas to more hopeful ground would be pleased. But the 
contrary is often the case. People may fight bitterly and resist being 
moved. It is often difficult to determine ownership of shops and 
houses because the family pattern is extremely complex and the ques- 
tion of ownership in African terms is much more complex than it is 
in western terms. 

Indeed in Lagos when it came to moving groups from one area to 
another, they began to get tribal conflicts. Chiefs suddenly discov- 
ered that sanctioned ground was going to be used for lorry parks, 
filling stations, and the like and were horrified at this. Politicians 
found the situation virtually unpredictable and began to drag their 
feet. on the question of urban redevelopment. 

Yet in West African towns the very consequence of developments 
is the growth of urban areas. New slums are being built every day. 
And the slum populations demand better conditions. It was not so 
long ago in Ghana that leaders were trying to find a new constitu- 
ency for Nkrumah himself because some of the very townspeople who 
supported him in Accra had suddenly turned against him because of 
resentment against government urban policy. 
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Let me now turn to another matter which makes it more pressing 
to enlarge our concept of development. 

Consider how few Africans there are with the requisite skills and 
knowledge necessary for development on a large scale. Considering 
too that the people ‘themselves urgently want dev elopment. Implicit 
in this situation is autocracy. Required is an efficient organization for 
development. Organization, really effective organization, is auto- 
cratic. The danger of effective organization is that politicians begin 
to view the public as an obstacle rather than the basis of society. 
With effective mobilization of the people and resources of a country, 
and with mobilization consciousness it becomes easy for government 
to regard public criticism of the government as anti-social action. 

To counter such tendencies, development must somehow be used to 
decrease these pressures for autocracy, which are a consequence of 
development. 

We need to consider such things as strengthening local government, 
and local sources for initiative. We have to provide technical people 
who can assist in developing voluntary associations, church organiza- 
tions, cooperative societies. These need to take root and become part 
of the ethnic and social structure of the local area. The problem is 
particularly great because local areas, unlike in America, are not 
homogenized with the rest of the society. They are sources of separa- 
tism, of local pride and which often produce difficulties for the politi- 

cal leader. Such parochialism often makes political leaders impa- 
tient with those needs which, in a democratic society, have to be 
catered to. The people themselves are caught in a paradox. Many 
of the things important to them are being destroyed by development 
which they nevertheless aspire toward. 

Widening the cone ept of the development to deflect some of these 
pressures can result in the following kinds of things: 

With local development should include efforts to produce new cen- 
ters of culture. It is necessary to maintain and dignify traditional 
forms of art: dance, music, literature. E fforts to do this in Western 
Nigeria, for example, are reflected in magazines like “Black Orpheus” 
and “Odi.” Such an emphasis deflects some of the harsher effects of 
development. It creates cultural continuity. Development then im- 
poses fewer things that people have to learn. It becomes fitted and 
adjusted to the continuity of life itself. 

Indeed, by this means traditional ways, although modified, validate 
development in a meaningful way. 

An example of this is in the Mali Federation. The French estab- 
lished cooperatives and trade organizations. They didn’t really work. 
Everything that was done was done in such a way that Africans had 
to learn these things. They had to learn cooperation; they had to 
learn the financial aspects of this. The French taught them. There 
was resentment, bitterness. There was the feeling, “We are constantly 
pushed into new roles and jobs.” When Africans came to power, 
Mamadou Dia, one of the leading political officials in Mali, applied 
the philosophy of negritude. This stresses the traditional ways of 
doing things in Africa. 

He said first of all, “We always have had cooperation. This is 
basic to the whole structure of African life. We don’t want French 
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imports of cooperatives, not at all. We-want our traditional institu- 
tions to do the kinds of things which we know need to be done.” 

In practice the same things that the French have tried to do for 
years have been done by the political officials in the Mali Federation, 
but now people say, “Yes, this is the way we always did it. This is 
in fact true to our institutions.” 

They are doing exactly the same things except they are doing them 
successfully. Tradition has insured the success of local economic 
growth, local trade, local insurance schemes, and the like. 

The psychological difference is that the people can see the con- 
tinuity between novelty and their own past. ‘This simplifies the prob- 
lem of transition and needs to be cultivated and nurtured, otherwise 
the burden of change becomes too overwhelming for people. Instead 
of remaining an obstacle to development, local tradition should in- 
stead result in initiative and creativity, both of a cultural and of an 
economic kind. 

People need to be willing to dare, to try out new ways of solving 
their own problems locally because the penalty for failure is not 
very great and they are not going to be judged in terms of whether 
or not they have learned something’ new. If we can push local 
development and stimulate this kind of initiative local parochialism, 
instead of becoming an antagonistic force against the regime, we 
will produce new centers of vitality which relieve the Government 
of many of the burdens imposed on them and help in the general 
progress of development itself. 

Thus, instead of having to mobilize the entire system, having to 
force people to be free in effect, African political leaders will gain 
diverse or plural sources of support for the very larger purposes: 
which they originally set for themselves. 

Mr. Apatr. Would you compare that with the system in this coun- 
try, as between the States and the Federal Government? 

Mr. Arrer. Yes; I think the analogy could certainly be made. In 
Africa, of course, the local and separate character of different tribal 
groupings is often more distinct than regional and state groups in 
this country. 

What are the effects of the approach Iam suggesting? 

For one thing, if the rural areas become more interesting places 
for people to live, this might inhibit a mass exodus into the towns. 
For another, in a wider sense, it reduces some of the conflicts arising 
in Africa, conflict moreover, which becomes more and more funda- 
mental as time goes on because you are not simply dealing with 
vested interests, but differing ways of life, which, coming into contact 
with one another with a clash, tend to rip society apart. Such con- 
flict makes the development of a new social fabric very difficult. To 
put the matter another way, new nations in Africa have to build 
nations after independence rather than before it. The nationalist 
movements are very exciting and everybody joins them with great 
enthusiasm. But suddenly, the day after independence, where do they 
go from there? ; ; 

That is when all the local separatists groupings begin to emerge. 
That is when people suddenly say, “What will you do about ‘x’ policy 
or ‘y’?” Before independence winning freedom is the task. If yow 
ask about future policy the response is likely to be, “You don’t eut. 
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up a cow until you kill it. You don’t think about these things until 
you get independence.” 

After independence they are caught up in a new situation and must 
do something dramatic. Often however, in doing something dramatic 
they don’t know what they aredoing. This does not in any way imply 
that I think Africans are not capable of governing themselves. Asa 
matter of fact, self-government seems to be about the easiest thing in 
the world. What is difficult is to govern oneself in a way which in 
fact accomplishes the purposes that the people themselves would like 
to accomplish. 

Perhaps I should stop for a moment for questions or comments be- 
fore I go on in terms of rather specific policy recommendations. 

Mr. O’Hara. Do any of the members of the subcommittee have 
questions? 

Mr. Mourpny. I was just wondering about the problem in Ghana, 
the old traditional way. I was thinking of what you said, and I 
thought it was a splendid example. 

Mr. Aprer. Ghana is facing this in a severe form. There was a 
national liberation movement which was essentially in Ashanti, the 
richest area with the most effective tribal organization in Ghana. 

Mr. Mourpuy. Is that the central section ? 

Mr. Aprer. Yes. At the recent Pan-Afmcan Conference in 1958 
and earlier, Nkrumah defined the problem as smashing feudalism. He 
found it is harder to smash feudalism than he thought. 

The result has been an increasing willingness to use autocratic 
means. One of the great dangers of autocracy, aside from the moral 
point of view, is that increasingly the politicians become isolated from 
their public. They don’t know what is really going on. They start 
to rely more and more on coercion and they spend more money on co- 
ercion, more money on police, the army, when they should use this for 
development purposes. 

Mr. Mupeny. There is a newspaperman in Ghana who is leading 
the fight on Nkrumah. 

Mr. Apter. Mr. Tsiboe. 

Mr. Murpuy. He is trying to carry out in Ghana democracy similar 
to American democracy. 

Mr. Apter. He at the moment is in jail on preventive detention. 
His wife isnot. I don’t think very long, but just long enough to show 
him where power lies, as Nkrumah says. 

Mrs. Bourton. The Ashanti feel that the Ashanteheni let them all 
down. 

Mr. Aprer. The Government argued that for purposes of develop- 
ment they could not allow the lands of Ashanti to be under the control 
of the chief. This is where this combination of things is well illus- 
trated. The main revenues of Ashanti are derived from their lands. 
So the Government took over responsibility for the lands and put them 
under the land office. This deprived the Ashanti of all but a propor- 
tion of those revenues and made even that final proportion dependent 
upon how well they behaved with respect. to the government. 

In this respect, in Ghana as well, it is interesting to consider how 
Ghana is viewed by other African eountries. In several instances 
other African countries regard Ghana as a rich country. Ghana has 
high revenues from cocoa. Individual income is estimated at $150 a 
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head. This is high in Africa, and a country like Guinea, which is more 
Marxist, puritanical, humorless and regarding itself more and more 
as the messiah of Africa, looks on Ghana, with which it has joined in 
a kind of federation, as a country of corruption, as a country which 
can’t be taken seriously, dissipating its resources and grossly ineffi- 
cient. 

The worst thing about this, and I am glad you brought up the case 
of Ghana, is that 1t is the West that has made the largest contribution 
to Ghana as a shining example of what can be done in the building of 
democracy in Africa. 

It is the West which has large numbers of personnel, expatriate 
officials, American, English and the like. 

Mrs. Borton. The larger group is English. 

Mr. Aprer. Yes. But it is Guinea which has become the eastern 
zone showplace and the competition continues. It is my estimate or 
guess, after having gone pretty much all over Africa on this trip and 
talking to politicians of all sorts, that it is Guinea which is winning 
today and not Ghana. Guineans under very great difficulties seem to 
show more effective organization. 

Secondly, they have shown a tremendous self-confidence and are 
perfectly willing to use eastern zone technicians. The Russians, since 
they know they are on trial, have been very scrupulous in not trying 
yet to mix into the local political situation. They know, of course, 
that there is a great deal at stake. Ghana then is gradually losing her 
birthright in a sense as the foundation stone of the African independ- 
ence. 

She is still important, very important, but it is Guinea which is be- 
coming there not simply a state, not simply a country, but a kind of 
political party. One must think of African countries not solely as 
countries. That is to say, you have to remember that there is a 
great feeling for pan-Africanism. There is still a feeling that the 
borders of African territories are not congealed. The real opposition 
party in Mali is not in Mali; it is in Guinea. The opposition in Togo- 
land and in Cameroons is not only local opposition parties but Guinea 
as well. Guinea is becoming the pole around which all those who are 
seriously concerned with rapid development and, who have the sense 
that all time simply existed for this moment, and feel that they must 
drastically reform everything. Guinea is for them the model. In that 
sense Guinea is not a Communist country but it represents a Marxist 
system and Marxism has peculiar appeals in underdeveloped countries. 

Mr. Mourpny. In reference to Guinea and Ghana, and with the 
thought in mind that they have formed a loosely constructed federa- 
tion relative to the creation in the future of a United States of Africa, 
who do you think is the most forceful—Nkrumah or Toure? 

Mr. Aprer. By far Sekou Toure. 

Mr. Murpny. Nigeria will gain her independence on October 1 of 
this year. I understand Nigeria is the wealthiest country and has 
the greatest population of sub-Saharan Africa and does not care to 
join the federation with Guinea and Ghana for a United States of 
Africa, Will you tell me what your feeling is on this question? 

Mr. Aprer. They are worried about Sekou Toure, though they have 
this federation. I would not quite put it the way you did, that Nigeria 
is against pan-Africanism. In. their constitution they have made it 
possible for other nations to join with Nigeria, but at the moment—— 
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Mr. Murreuy. They want to be the real force? Aren't they fearful 
of Toure and Nkrumah ? 

Mr. Arrer. I think so. Last year I was asked to go to a Congress 
of Cultural Freedom Conference in Nigeria and give a paper on the 
political role of opposition in new nations. The reason I was asked 
to do this was that no African would give this paper. At the Con- 
ference there was a Guinean political leader who had been former 
vice president of the World Federation of Trade Unions who was the 
Minister of Guinea in Ghana. His name was Abdoulaye Diallo, a 
most effective leader indeed; a militant Marxist. He knows what 
organization is all about. He is austere as a person, and most 
effective. 

Mrs. Boiron. Would you spell his name ? 

Mr. Aprer. A-b-d-o-u-l-a-y-e D-i-a-l-l-o. 

I was present at a conference between him and Awolowa and their 
point of view was fundamentally different. 

Diallo made the point that every country must become independent 
and then join in political association. Awolowo said, “Why do we 
have to think of political association? We have the West African 
Examination Board, and others. Economic arrangements of all sorts 
can be arranged. And then gradually we build up confidence in one 
another and we preserve our own position and at the same time we 
find some stable basis for working with everybody.” 

Diallo rejected this. These are the two points of view. 

Diallo goes to the extreme. Awolowo stands for a much more 
moderate kind of thing in this respect. Nigeria—and this is where 
our policy in the immediate future is going to take a critical turn— 
Nigeria holds the ball in many ways in western Africa for English- 
speaking West Africa as does the Mali Federation for French-speak- 
ing people. And in this connection I might point out that the students 
at the university are all pro-Guinea. I was present, for example, at 
a meeting 

Mr. Mureuy. You mean the students in the Mali Federation ? 

Mr. Apter. Yes. I was present at a meeting of the student organi- 
zation. I went from room to room in this organization and I found 
masses of material from North Korea, Communist Vietnam, Yugo- 
slavia, China, and the Soviet Union. The only thing I found from the 
American side was a copy of—I am not sure of the title—the Na- 
tional Student Association Bulletin, which had a headline, “National 
Defense Act Scholarship Loyalty Oath” outlined in red in most cases. 


That is the only thing they knew about what the Americans were. 


doing. 

Mr. Apair. Why was that? Was it just an oversight on our part 
that they didn’t have more material or was it forbidden or didn’t 
they want it? 

Mr. Apter. I think that they feel the American material that they 
would get through the ordinary channels, the U.S. Information 
Service, is suspect. 

Mr. Apatr. They would take the material from the eastern zone at 
its face value? 

Mr. Apter. Because the French have always opposed their having 
it. It is a kind of act of anti-colonialism to read that literature. 


There is a notion of defiance when they can spread this all over their. 
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As one African put it to me, he said, “Any time you want, we can 
go to Russia, or Czechoslovakia, and we can get a good education there 
and all we get from the United States is a few old fellowships and a 
lot of talk.” 

This was in the French areas. We have not done much in the 
French areas, or among Guineans. We offered 150 scholarships to 
Guineans and then demanded diplomatic immunity for our technical 
people. The Africans were upset. They said, “You have to give 
diplomatic immunity to the Hungarians, the Russians and the like.” 

Mr. Murrry. One of the reasons we haven’t given more aid is the 
fact of the reaction in France——- 

Mr. Aprer. Yes. We have been very unconvincing on this score; 
that is to say, we rarely frankly say, “We are going to help the French 
and you too.” 

We ourselves are ambivalent. 

Mr. Murrny. Our actions in the United Nations have caused many 
to believe we are leaning toward the colonial powers. 

Mr. Apter. Yes. 

Mr. Mureuy. Were we to change our position it would be very 
important. 

Mr. Arrer. I think that is right. 

Mr, O’Hara. I am anticipating that shortly after the House con- 
venes, there may be a quorum call and so because of the time element 
I think it might be well for the witness to make his suggestions and 
recommendations now, leaving the questioning to follow. 

Mr. Aprer. Let me very briefly try to point out some of the things 
I think we can do. One thing is, while we need a perspective which 
allows us to be flexible because of the rapid changes in Africa, I think 
we also have to start looking at which countries seem to assume critical 
importance for us in Africa and really making a major stake in that 
respect. The criticism of this point of view usually is, if we do it in 
one country, we open ourselves up by demands of political leaders in 
other countries to do the same for them. I don’t think this is a critical 
issue. I think suitably explained and put in a very straightforward 
fashion, we can say that we have limited resources whether they be- 
lieve this or not, and that we wish to make in those areas which are 
important to us as much of a commitment as we possibly can. 

As we are successful in one place and build up a body of knowledge, 
how most efficiently to proceed in development purposes, we can ex- 
pand our programs. It doesn’t mean all or nothing for one territory 
or another, but it does mean making major commitments on a long- 
term policy basis to certain countries. 

What I mean by “long-term policy basis,” is that we take the view 
that our objective is a rather total expansion of the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of a new nation. We say, “What are the side effects 
of that expansion,” and we will include in our contribution these cul- 
tural needs that I have been talking about. By limiting our scope we 
can set as our target a considerable overhaul of the economy of an 
African country, leading toward “self-generated growth.” 

The worst thing, it seems to me, is to scatter our shots too broadly. 
The danger is that if we do we shall be throwing money down the 
drain. Millions of dollars of British pounds and French frances have 
been thrown away over the years in schemes that have not been worked 
out. The ground nuts fiasco is only one. 
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Moreover, in planning development, we have to make a distinction 
between the short run programs having as their objects a dam or road 
and long term development where the immediate economic standard 
of efficiency does not prevail but we look at the total impact of a pro- 
gram on the country over a period of years. 

The implication of this remark should be clear. What this means 
is that we ourselves require a professional corps of developers. One 
of the great difficulties with ICA is that it is by nature temporary. It 
attracts some less than first-class personnel although of course it has 
some first-class people. The really able technical assistance people 
are already employed in the United States. They have good jobs. 
Unless they have some special sense of mission they are not going to 
go to Africa. 

What we need then is a career service of professional technical 
people who, building up a body of precedent and knowledge, become 
extremely skilled at the art of development and can tell African poli- 
tical leaders precisely what they can expect in the development proc- 
ess, and as well helping to advise important public officials in America 
on the nature and needs of each of the territories of Africa itself. 

They, therefore, can serve two fundamental purposes on the policy- 
making side. (ne is they can help Africans to realize what kinds of 
things they can expect us to accomplish, and secondly, help policy- 
makers in America to undertake reasonable projects with some kind 
of payoff. 

Such a professional body must be a career service. It must have a 
stable body of knowledge and a tradition. High esprit, a sense of 
accomplishment, and a sense of fiexibility, are essential ingredients. 
This brings me to my next point, i.e. the matter of appropriations. 
To have such a professional corps imposes a differing schadhiling of 
appropriations. We can no longer rely on appropriations for aid on 
a more or less year to year, this 1s not only important from the devel- 
opment viewpoint. Consider the African view. If they receive a 
large vote one year and a small vote next year, African leaders think 
they are being manipulated not in terms of American politics, but 
in their affairs. They feel tied to the tail of what they call American 
imperialism. 

Our need to evaluate appropriations from the point of view of 
Congress can backfire and undermine the very benefits of aid 
which we plan to give with the project being very costly in the 
long run. Precisely because no African solitical leaders can estimate 
what the future will be, they tend to view an appropriation cut— 
they feel that somehow this is part of the international game of 
politics and that they are being victimized because they won’t behave 
themselves. This they resent fiercely. 

Mr. Apatr. Do they realize there are political and economic con- 
siderations in this country ? 

Mr. Apter. They tend to disregard that. As one African student 
put it to me, he said, “You are being rhetorical. America is rich. If 
you took the money of five failed rockets alone and put this into edu- 
cation for Africa, you would make the greatest contribution that you 
could possibly make to our country.” 

This is the way we think. Five failed rockets are to them a com- 
plete waste. Again they don’t realize we have to have some rockets 
that fail to get some that don’t fail. 
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Mr. O'Hara. I want to introduce Congressman Daddario, a member 
of the Space Committee, and a valuable member of the House, whom 
we are most happy to have sit with us. The subcommittee wishes him 
to feel free to join in the discussion. 

Mr. Dapparto. I was just going to sit in. 

Mr. Aprer. We need then, one, a professional corps of developers 
who themselves can make some long-term commitments—or at least 
explain what kind of long-term commitments are possible—two, an 
overall development focus. 

Three, appropriation in at least for some projects needs to be sta- 
bilized. We must make some long-range commitments in this busi- 
ness if we are not going to be victimized by the Russian ability to 
make long-range commitments almost at will. 

Very often the question of commitment is tied to the question of the 
sincerity of our motives. Will development fail if our motives are not 
pure? I don’t think Africans are really concerned about our motives. 
They show greater concern over priorities between the short-term proj- 
ect and the long-term project; the short-term project perhaps much 
more easy to cope with from a policy point of view; the long-term 
project requiring a great deal of skill, knowledge, planning. 

This brings me to another point; that is, whether we like planning 
or not and regardless of the cost of planning, or the dangers that are 
inherent in a planning situation, in fact, most African countries, be- 
cause they have such limited personnel, such a few and small number 
of people who can efficiently run enterprises, are forced to be planners 
because in the very act of trying to predict what their own country 
is going to look like in 10 years, they need to plan. Planning is 
involved even in calculating the effects of local politics so they ean 
sav, “Stick with us, boys; this is what the perspective is” rather than, 
“if you raise your voice against us, we will put you in preventive deten- 
tion.” 

They need a development focus. This is a planning situation. If 
we take a stand against planning procedure, this makes them far more 
open to the persuasion of Marxists and Socialists, who argue that so- 
clalism is imperative in the great development process. 

When I say “planners,” what I really mean is in every government 
in Africa there is a small group of people who have been educated 
abroad or in some of the excellent colleges that are scattered through- 
out Africa and necessarily they have much larger responsibilities for 
developments of all kinds than would be the case in a well-developed 
nation where a great. many contributions can be made on all sides. 

Politically, such a planning body would work in conjunction with 
our own corps of development engineers or experts, i.e., the group 
I suggested as a career service. This, then, produces a steady, perma- 
nent, or stable kind of relationship between those who are responsible 
for planning in African countries and those who are responsible for 
it in the United States. This would help to reduce the bewilderment 
of African leaders, which, when they listen to our alphabetical 
agencies (all of which seem to be doing the same thing), results in 
confusion rather than clarification. : 


Few Africans have an image of whom to deal with or who “we” 
are. 
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Repeated visits first by someone from X agency and later Y agency 
help to compound the confusion as does the chain of officials marching 
about the continent to learn about Africa. 

To recapitulate, I am disturbed at the not very high quality of 
many of our technical assistance people. I do not mean to be critical 
of our executive branch of the Government, but what bothers me to 
some extent is the degree to which Foreign Service officers become 
politicians with respect to their own careers, their parochialism in 
that sense and the lack of commitment to some larger ideal. 

Putting the matter in a broad sense, what we fail to do in our own 
society is to have a fundamental kind of belief that what we are doing 
is really worthwhile and good and right. What is frightening, just 
as it was frightening when the number of American GI’s went over 
and collaborated as prisoners of war in Korea, is that we don’t under- 
stand our own society. We are in a terrible position when we try to 
convince people that what we are doing is valuable and important to 
the world. 

This isn’t your problem. I suppose it is more my problem as an 
educator in American society. But if we can’t do that with those who 
represent some of the best educated people we produce through the 
normal course of our educational system, but instead we produce 
shibboleths about American society which Africans won’t accept and 
which many people who say these things don’t think about them, 
then we are just not very good at representing ourselves overseas. 
Somehow, perhaps, if we ourselves had a greater sense of purpose 
with respect to new nations, we could feel a greater sense of purpose 
about our own society. 

Mr. O'Hara. Doctor, this, it seems to me, is largely a matter 
of personnel. You feel the personnel in ICA has not been doing the 
best job? 

Mr. Arter. Yes. 

Mr. O’Hara. How would you recruit personnel for the service that 
vou have outlined here ? 

Mr. Arter. First of all, I think such personnel should not be refu- 
gees from poor jobs in America. I suggest a permanent and, as I 
say, a career service; attractive, associated—and I don’t mean to 
show my vested interest—perhaps with the kind of work being under- 
taken in universities. We would want recruits to show genuine excite- 
ment and interest, with people who know their jobs and can feel the 
cumulative effect of working within a permanent agency. 

Moreover, this has to be American, not through the United Nations. 
T think doing it through the United Nations would fail. This is 
not to speak against the United Nations. If they want an interna- 
tional civil service, that is all right. Rut a development service is 
something that we ourselves must do as part and parcel of our own 
programs in Africa and Asia. 

Mr. O’Hara. Do you feel that in Africa we have a sufficient num- 
ber of Afro-Americans? 

Mr. Aprer. This is a tricky problem. I don’t think it does us any 
good, frankly, to prefer Negroes to whites. 

Mr. O'Hara. I don’t mean a matter of preference. We have rela- 
tively few in Africa. Do you think there should be a larger number, 
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peeteaes they are well qualified, not selected because they are Negroes, 
but because, regardless of race, they qualify best ? 

Mr. Aprer. Let me answer in terms of a conference I had i in Nigeria 
last. year when a private discussion developed on this very issue. We 
were talking about Negroes in Government service, U.S. Information 
Service and so forth. Several Nigerians said, “Why do Americans 
think that they have to send American Negroes to us?” They re- 
garded this as a kind of racialism in reverse. To answer your question 
specifically, I do net think that sending Negroes as Negroes will ac- 
complish anything. So that the question of how many Negroes 
becomes more or less irrelevant. 

The question is, if the Africans feel that X is a good man for the 
job, and not our Negro in the U.S. consulate, this will be important. 
It is a question really of qualifications rather than anything else. 

Mr. O’Hara. Did you have any comment while you were in Africa 
raising the question why there were not more Negroes in our Service 
in Africa ? 

Mr. Aprer. No. I have never heard that. I have heard the reverse. 
“Why do vou send us a Negro?” 

Mr. O’Hara. Of course, I appreciate there are two sides to that. 
Many people say, “No; we don’t want a Negro,” meaning they do not 
want an incompetent Negro. Neither would they want an incompe- 
tent Caucasian. Then the other people think there should be more 
Negroes, provided they are equally competent. Just because we have 
so few does not mean that we are discriminating against the Negro, 
but considering our large reservoir of highly qualified and dedicated 
Negroes, it seems to me consistent with the American tradition that 
they should be represented in our Foreign Service in proportion to 
their number. 

Mr. Apter. Yes. 

Mr. O’Hara. When I was in Ghana I thought one of the ablest men 
we had there was Mr. Lang, a tremendously dedicated man and very 
able. He was second in command, I believe. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Apatr. A witness before this committee not too long ago sug- 
gested that in too many instances some of our people in the ICA pro- 
grams were retired college professors who used this as a little addi- 
tional retirement, who used it as a device by which they could travel, 
who used it as an additional income, and he thought that was rather 
bad. 

What is your opinion ? 

Mr. Aprer. I would agree. There is nothing more retired than a 
retired university professor. 

Mr. O’Hara. I won’t go along with that. I think they are like 
people in other lines. Some persons you can retire at 30 without irrep- 
arable loss to the world. An arbitrary and compulsory age rule too 
often has forced the retirement of persons in the very prime of their 
usefulness. The test is individual and not on the line of mass 
calculation. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Apair. You do think there is some justification—this was a 
statement made in all seriousness by a person appearing before us— 
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his idea was that there should be younger, more aggressive people, 
and I take it you share that view ¢ 

Mr. Aprer. May I give you one example, although it makes a 
somewhat different pomt? ‘There was a group in Chicago under 
Rexford Guy Tugwell that did a phenomenal job with respect to 
Puerto Rico. Here was a small group at the university that had 
contacts and built up a corps of developers in Puerto Rico which 
had this wide focus of development and by changing economic condi- 
tions made possible investment possibilities. 

Planning of that sort creates possibilities for private enterprise 
and expands the possibilities for a great diversity of activities. This 
was a young, aggressive group, which had esprit de corps. True, it 
was centered in a university. But a similar group could be created 
in government. It is less a matter of retired professors or retired 
anything else. We need a group which would have the flexibility 
of mind, the creativity, the willingness to innovate which is so neces- 
sary in Africa because you need shortcuts of all kinds. You need 
to be able to use local materials, get ideas from local projects. This 
is one of the reasons that the Israelis have been effective in Africa. 

Mr. Aparr. Along that same line, Mr. Chairman, it has been 
brought again to my attention that in a report prepared in 1956 
filed in 1957, on “Foreign Policy and Mutual Security,” done 
largely by our former chairman, Mr. Richards, there is a section 
headed, “A small professional development service offering a per- 
manent career should be established,” and it goes along to develop 
the point you are making. 

There is one interesting sentence or two in it that I would like to 
read to you. 

No invidious reference is to be drawn by suggesting that the organization 
of the British colonial service be studied. 

Would you comment on that? That is with respect to-—— 

Mr. Aprer. I would say that the British colonial service has been 
remarkably successful. 

Mr. Apatr. That is the proposal here. 

Mr. Aprer. They have not been successful in establishing this very 
professional body although this was originally their idea. There have 
been a lot of reasons why it hasn’t been successful. One thing is, it 
is a little bit out of phase with current development. 

I would think that the British civil service, which by its very na- 
ture is an elite service with both the dangers of an elite service and 
its advantages as well, has been remarkably effective because of the 
high caliber of their personnel, the devotion they had to building 
modern states in Africa, and their willingness to say, “All right, we 
will suffer the tortures of being imperialists in an area and we will 
work with the African political leaders as their subordinates every 
day of the week.” They have done remarkably well. 

Mrs. Bouron. I am very much interested in your statement. I want 
to check my own hearing. What was your comment on the Marxists 
and Communists and so on in Guinea ¢ 

Mr. Arrer. What I said was, they are not Communists but Marxists. 
I am making the distinction here between going all the way with 
the Soviet bloc, and using as their general notion of Marxism an 
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emphasis on the labor theory of value, labor as a resource—let me put 
it this way: They have tried to Africanize Marxism by saying that 
Marxism is traditional in Africa 

Mrs. Bouton. Isn’t that a demonstration of the extreme smartness 
of the Communists? “Yes, it is based on Marx.” That is all right. 
But the game he plays is a very dangerous game. 

Mr. Aprer, Extremely. 

Mrs. Bouron. The Africans are as unaware as the Chinese were. 
The Chinese intellectual who started the movement in China to bring 
China into the modern age hadn’t the slightest concept of what he was 
doing to his country. When he woke up to it, it was too late. 

We cannot possibly do things that the Communists are doing any- 
where in the world. They move into Guinea. Of course, we were so 
foolish in Guinea that we really gave it over to the Communists. 

Mr. Arrer. Not quite. Here is where I would draw the distinction. 
I would say they are fundamentally suspicious of what they regard 
as the national interests of Russia as distinct from the communism of 
Russia. 

Mrs. Bouron. How can that be increased ? 

Mr. Apter. First of all, 1 think they regard the Russians as white 
men. They are suspicious of the white men in general. 

Mrs. Boiron. Don’t they regard them also as somewhat an oriental 
who understands an African better? 

Mr. Aprer. I don’t think so. You may be right. 

Mrs. Bouron. I am asking. 

Mr. Apter. I think they regard Russia as a country that has played 
European power politics since the beginning of European power poli- 
tics, They see Russian self-interest as distinct from Marxism. They 
are very subtle about it. For example, Touré, in a fundamental 
speech, gave a warning signal to the Soviet Union. What he said 
was that the conditions of the class struggle did not apply to Africa. 
He didn’t attack the Soviet Union, but in the Marxist. tradition, 
this was clear warning to the Russians not to go too far. 

He knows also it is in the Russian interest not to go too far at 
the moment because the stakes are very high. If the Russians demon- 
strate they are not going to take over in the political sense, they will 
be far more effective throughout. Africa itself. 

Mrs. Botton. As I have listened, I have been fascinated by your 
story because it seems to me it is a story of a takeover of Africa. 
They can move any way they want, anywhere they want, with a 
long-range program, and we can’t. 

How are you going to convince the American people and their 
representatives in Congress that the only way that we can protect 
Africa against the Communists is to have long-range planning, to 
have engineers doing our jobs—and there is quite a movement going 
on to make that possible—to change the whole point of view of this 
country. We aren’t budging. We don’t even change the form of 
contract in Guinea. I have been trying to do it for nearly a year. 
They said, “It is just a short contract.” It is over nine pages. The 
Guinean doesn’t understand what the words mean. They are not 
French. He could understand them if they were, but he sees no 
reason for them. 
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We have so much to do before we can even begin. 

Mr. Arrer. The thing is, of course, we also have tremendous ad- 

vantages. 

Mrs. Bouroy. I think those should be in our record and I would 
like to have you talk about those for a bit. 

Mr. Aprer. I think the advantages are these: 

While there may be a great deal of suspicion of American interests, 
there is also the important fact that all of these new nations are 
western in a very special sense. That is to say, they understand the 
west better than the west understands them. 

Mr. Mourrny. That is because of their association with the European 
powers. 

Mr. Arrer. Yes. In Guinea, for example, they are reluctant to do 
the kind of thing that the Soviet Union did, go to the extremes that 
the Soviet Union did. While they are perfectly willing to dangle 
the Soviet Union in our noses as bait for projects— 

Mrs. Botton. That is human. 

Mr. Aprer. Yes. They are also quite fearful of getting too closely 
tied up with the Soviet Union, and they feel they can cope with us 
as they did the English and French. They are less sure about the 
Soviet Union. 

We have specific allies as well. Nigeria is much more of a western 
country than we tend to think it is. “There are strong forces which 
believe in democratic institutions. 

Liberia is increasingly a friend of the United States, as they no 
longer pay the penalty for a half-colonialism. They are now making 
progress as a result of their association with us. Similarly elsewhere. 
We must show over the long pull that the cost of assoc iating with us 
is not a disastrous one, but one which facilitates African political 
leaders to develop as they see fit. 

We must beware of dangerous generalizations of the sort that I 
heard Paul Hoffman make the other day, “We do not support regimes; 
we support projects.” 

It 1s impossible to separate them. We must be prepared to find 
autocracy in these areas without jumping to the cone lusion that they 
are going to become totalitarian. The dynamism of Africa is such 
that at some time they may need the kinds of autocracy that was neces- 

sary in the colonial system now carried over into ‘the postcolonial 
phase and run by the Africans. If we don’t immediately judge them 
negatively, we can capitalize on what I think is basically a tre- 
mendous amount of Steins goodwill toward us. 

The need is for Africans to focus their goodwill on something 
concrete. It is when they can’t do that that they get upset and 
nervous. 

The second thing that I think is implied in your statement is some- 
thing I don’t agree with. I don’t think the Russians are as good at 
this as we tend to think they are. Their projects have heen limited 
purpose projects. They have never tackled the problem of really 
lifting a whole society. This is a much more ambitious thing. We 
are in a much better position to do the latter than the Russians are. 
If the Russians try to lift the whole society they must control the 
society, whereas we don’t have to do that. 

Mrs. Boron. I purposely said what I did so you would come back 
with an answer. I think it is very important that these things be 
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said so it would be in our record. We get all snarled up with the 
thought that these Russians can do everything and have all this 
money and can do what they want. 

Mr. Apartr. I have to excuse myself. 
the House. 

Mr. O’Hara. Before you leave, 1 want to introduce Miss Arm- 
strong, who has been extremely helpful to this committee. Miss 
Armstrong works for the chairman of the African Subcommittee of 
- Senate. She has been tremendously helpful to us, and it is be- 

ause of her that Dr. Apter consented to come down here today, mak- 
in a trip to Washington especially to be with our subcommittee. 

Mrs. Botton. May I ask a question or two more ? 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, and then we will go on to Congressman Murphy. 

Mrs. Botton. Kwami Nkrumah is a brilliant young man, so one can 
be sure he knows that anything in a new country is difficult. Is not 
autocracy one of the steps in a new country that almost always must be 
taken, even rapt it is not so called ? 

Mr. Aprer. Can I make several comments on this? 

One very important fact that you mention is the ambivalence 
about the role of an opposition. Few African leaders are not real 
autocrats. ‘They are not willing to commit themselves to autocracy. 
They get involved in it or ganizationally. That is precisely where the 
whole focus, a sort of a total development program, can help them. 
It can make the final push toward totalitarianism not necessary. 

Almost all African countries have at least nominal opposition as 
against real opposition. If an African nation becomes more auto- 
cratic the leaders lose their sense of the real issues. The nominal op- 
position helps to keep them in better relationship with the people. 

Every time the opposition against them gains a little bit of sup- 
port they realize they have done something unpopular. It is what 
1 call a barometric opposition. If this can be secured, it paves the 
way for a more effective one later on. It means they still commit 
themselves to the ideal of an opposition, and it paves the way for 
allowing a constructive opposition to emerge which itself is disciplined 
and intelligent. Too often oppositions have the same reflex against 
an African government as they had against colonialism. This is it- 
self quite irresponsible. 

This is what happened in Indonesia, in the Cameroons, Pakistan. 
Autocracy is implicit precisely because the danger in a new ‘democt racy 
is that there will be almost as much opposition in a new nation as 
there are political leaders. No new nation can really function that 
way. 

This goes back to my earlier point that they have to build a national 
society after self- -gov ernment rather than before it. 

The second point I wish to make that very often we must be 
careful of—we take people on a leadership grant, and make them 
figures whom we idolize openly, supporting them at mass meetings 
in the United States. When wee go home people say, “Just which 
is your constituent? Is it the world? Is it America, or are you really 
going to pay attention to us at home?” For oe Tom Mboya is 
in political difficulty today because it is widely held that he has sold 
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out. The ICFTU, for example, made him their strongest African 
figure. I don’t think he will take a permanent fall. He is much 
too clever. But the ICFTU is regarded very widely as a kind of 
AFL organization. They regard it as essentially another form of 
American control. 

Mrs. Bouron. Therefore, would it suggest that in our leadership 
grants we should not take too many top Saeaen: 

Mr. Arrer. That is one way of doing it. 

Mrs. Botton. Then we could bring over more people ? 

Mr. Apter. I just don’t know. It varies from place to place. I 
think it is very important to take top leaders from French West 
Africa. They have no contact, or real conception of us. They are 
very cynical about us in the first instance. I think they get surprised 
by us. For example, when Sekou Touré went to North Carolina 
to look at American negroes he was surprised to find some who were 
doing pretty well for themselves. His image was very different. It 
did not, however, build Sekou Touré up as the best friend the United 
States ever had. 

In the case of Mboya however, when other politicians want to 
compete with him, his associations with Americans are used against 
him. One would have to evaluate the immediate circumstances in 
which a political leader finds himself in making grants or awards to 
the United States. 

Mr. Murpeuy. Pardon me, May I be excused? I have an appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. O’Hara. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Morreny. No. 


Mrs. Boiron. You made one little remark that penn s it was 


up to you people to do something. We are here on the Hill. There 
have been laws, there has been legislation, and it contains these things. 
One thing we haven’t put into legislation is that you can only stay 
2 years. That is becoming just the practice, 

How are we going to get people to realize we must have long- 
range programs and long-range planning? Maybe they have a small 
program, but we must be able to plan. What can you people do? 

Mr. Apter. I can give you an example of one thing we are trying 
to do. Recently the Carnegie Corp. gave us a grant for projects. 
What we have decided to do—in conjunction with the other four 
west African universities and the University of Chicago—is to hold a 
very large conference on research and development in west Africa. 
We are going to hold this probably at Ibadan. We want political 
leaders to come and set their development priorities. 

Secondly, we would like to tell them what kinds of things academic 
people can help them with. The social sciences have moved a long 
way in the last 15 years. We are getting a little bit along in analysis 
and study. We would like to say, “All right, we have done all this 
work without helping you in Africa. We have studied urban devel- 
opment, political parties. We have studied the processes of political 
education, problems of ethnic conservation, and the like.” 

Out of all this which we have done for our purposes, here is what 
we can do to help you to satisfy your needs as political leaders in 
the developmental process. Then we are going ce oe State Depart- 
ment people, foundation people, officialdom of various kinds, repre- 
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sentatives of business, and say, ““These are the enabling people. Here 
is what you want to do. Here is the kind of knowledge you have 
to accomplish your objectives. Here are some of the groups that 
make it possible to assist in this process.” 

There has never been this kind of project in Africa. I am trying 
to organize this with my colleagues for this spring on a fairly large 
scale. 

Mrs. Bouton. Next spring? 

Mr. Aprer. Yes. In Africa itself. This is only a small step. 
I do think it is in the right direction. I think possibly one of the 
consequences might be a continuation committee coming out of this 
which can then say, “All right now, out of this list of alternatives 
and priorities here are some that you would like to accomplish. 
Can we in fact initiate such projects?” 

We can help facilitate collaboration across the borders of the west 
African nations territory. 

Mr. Botton. The situation is, as many people say, “What is hap- 
pening in Africa is awful,” and I say, “No, it isn’t at all.” They look 
at me and wonder. 

Do I know that Russia is taking over here and there? I try to 
find their sense of humor and we talk about it a little bit. There 
has been growing up this mountain of fear. This is a dangerous 
thing. 

Mr. Arter. Isn’t it because we are afraid we don’t know what 
we can do ourselves ? 

Mrs. Boutron. You are right—we don’t know what we can do our- 
selves. 

We have just been minding our own business for so long. Yes, we 
fought two wars for freedom, but we came right back. It didn’t mean 
anything to our people. We haven’t been part of the world at all. 

The other day I had a meeting with a group of mothers. I said, 
“See here, you have boys in the teens. Get busy. They must know a 
soft language and some area in the world and they must learn that 
hard language and then you must send them out.” 

It was the most fascinating reaction because they were all only 
thinking nearby. They were all thinking just close to home. That 
little boy couldn't even go to Chicago from Cleveland to live. Is 
Chicago a terrible place to go? 

Mr. O’Hara. Nota place for sissies. 

Mrs. Bourton. The thing that we do need so much help with in 
America, I think, is a better understanding of ourselves. What do 
we want ? 

Russia, the Communists in Russia, the people in the new countries, 
are where we were in the 1800's. "Buil ing a new country is excit- 
ing. We take everything for granted. What can we do to wake 
up our young people? 

Mr. Aprer. This is one of the problems that I see every day as a 
teacher, the kind of challenge to make students less interested in the 
job they will get when they have a degree and more interested in really 
trying to find out what the world is all about. 

Mrs. Bouron. Is curiosity gone? 


Mr. Apter. I wouldn’t say that, but for too many people, too many 
students, it is a luxury. 
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Mrs. Botron. Why? Because the colleges are asking other kinds of 
things of them ? 

Mr. Aprer. These are prosperous times. They are considering the 
future job they can get. They are constantly evaluating their careers. 
They begin this careerism in high school. 

Mrs. Borron. “And what security will I have?” 

Mr. Aprer. Yes. They have such little faith in the future of this 
country. Being security-minded I think results. They feel pros- 
perity is temporary, or they just can’t predict quite what the future 
will be. They feel great insecurity. 

Mrs. Boutron. What are we? What does this country stand for; 
nobody tells them. 

Mr. Aprer. They don’t believe it when people do. 

Mrs. Bouron. Because the people themselves don’t. demonstrate it, 

Mr. Arrer. I do think there is another side to it. 

In the last 3 years there has been a remarkable change among stu- 
dents. I think this was a much more serious problem 4 or 5 years ago 
than today. An academic generation or student generation, one con- 
siders in 2 or 3 years rather than 10 years or 25 years and each one is 
different. I do not refer to the production of beatniks either. There 
are larger numbers of students, it seems to me, who are curious, in- 
tensely interested in matters, African in particular. 

For example, I gave a seminar last year and I expected 25 to 7 
students. I had 45 students. I wasn’t prepared for this number a 
all. They were quite intensely interested. 

Universities are changing too. Universities like other institutions 
are conservative. When something new comes up they don’t quickly 
jump to say, “We will change our curriculum to make this a funda- 
mental part.” 

Now they have accepted the idea of the study of new nations. This 
has become a stable part of the curricula of most good universities or 
large universities. 

Mrs. Botton. What have we done, if anything, to study ourselves 
and the reasons why we don’t react to fundamentals any more ? 

Mr. Arrer. They have done a lot of work on this, but the trouble 
is it never gets public ized very much. 

Mrs. Botton. What is the effect of it and where can we see it? 

Mr. O’Hara. I think I have seen it at the University of Chicago. 
In my campaigns for Congress five or six or seven hundred young 
men and young women at ‘the Univ ersity of Chicago have gone out 
ringing doorbells. T hey were interested in public affairs and were 
W aiting only for the opportunity to show their interest. They were 
interested in politics as it affected themselves and the United States 
of the future of their adult years. I think there is a tremendous 
amount of that. 

Mrs. Botton. Don’t we need to manifest fundamental things that 
will give back to our youth some of the enthusiasm at least of the 
Revolutionary War? 

Mr. O’Hara. I think, Mrs. Bolton, decidedly they have it. What 
the doctor suggests, and in which I agree, is that we should open the 
door of opportunity for these dedicated young people who wish to 
go into the Foreign Service. 
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Mrs. Bouron. Mr. O'Hara, we have fought this out around this 
table for the last 10 years to my knowledge. It results usually in 
their saying, “We don’t want two Foreign Services,” and that we 
should bring LCA people back where they originated under the State 
Department with their own department, yes, but have the standards 
and so forth that would give them opportunity and would make a 
career of it. 

Mr. Aprrer. I believe if we brought them back into the Foreign 
Service they would be second-rate citizens of the Foreign Service. 

Mrs. Borron. They might be. That has been one of the arguments. 
How it can be managed is more the problem. 

Mr. Apter. My feeling is that there is a generalized antipathy 
against many of our aid activities partly because we feel we are not 
really accomplishing our purposes 

T do think too there is a respect in this country for professionalism, 
for a professional corps. My hunch is that something like this would 
in fact make sense to a lot of people and they would support a profes- 
sional corps of developers, if suitably explained, nor do I think it 
would require very elaborate explanation. Something like this, which 
is technical in its objectives and performances, fits in with the notion 
of professionalism. 

Mrs. Bouron. And I think it grows more and more imperative. 

Mr. O'Hara. What I feel the lack of and what interested me, every- 
thing that you have said has interested me intensely, but especially 
your emphasis on the necessity of the image of integrity; Uncle Sam 
standing for integrity. 

I wish we might have a definite foreign policy with regard to 
Africa. If we have any policy, I don’t know what it is. I don’t 
know of anybody else who does. Cannot we formulate our policy 
with regard to Africa? I would appreciate it very much when you 
have time if you write me some suggestions along that line. I know 
Mrs. Bolton has a great knowledge of Africa and a great devotion to 
Africa and Africa does not have a greater friend in the United States 
than Mrs. Bolton. I know she and the other members of this sub- 
committee would like to present some sort of a simple, definite policy 
for Africa and put the emphasis on integrity. 

Mr. Arrer. A group of us have tried to make suggestions and have 
written a kind of general statement called, “A New Policy Toward 
Africa.” 

Mr. O’Hara. If there is no objection, we will include in the record 
the text of the “A New Policy Toward Africa.” (See appendix, 
p. 113.) 

Mrs. Bouron. If we could have your suggestions as you go around 
the country and look at things, 1 think it would be very helpful; 
don’t you, Mr. O'Hara? 

Mr. O’Hara. Yes. 

Mrs. Bourton. It is evident you have been places and seen people 
and talked. If we could have that kind of thing occasionally—I 
was hoping that she —— Armstrong) could give it to us although 
working for the other body. 

Mr. O’Hara. Miss Armstrong called me up and said the doctor 
could be here and he was one of the greatest authorities on Africa in 


our country. You have proved that she was speaking not idly. 
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Mrs. Boutron. Where are yousituated? The University of Chicago ? 

Mr. Arrer. Yes. 

Mrs. Boiron. Should I say “just a professor” ? 

Mr. Aprer. Yes. That is enough ofa calling for me. 

Mrs. Boron. The African Division or what? What do you mean 
by “The Africa League” ? 

Mr. Aprer. The Africa League is—what it represents is just a 
group of American students of African affairs, people listed on this 
editorial board who have done work in Africa, mostly academic work 
in Africa who, like myself, have become a about many of 
the problems we have been discussing this morning, but felt it is not 
just enough to be concerned and just sort of criticize roundly and 
soundly, but try to do something constructive ourselves. 

This represents simply a first effort to organize our own thinking 
in a positive direction. We don’t represent anybody except ourselves. 
We just felt that this whole question of responsibility of Americans, 
as you point out, has to begin somewhere, and it begins with oneself. 

Mrs. Boutron. I must say that there is so much to be done, and we 
get so snarled up in regulations—“‘what is it? You have to sign 
a contract. You have to do this or that.” And what answers do I 
get ¢ 

“Other countries in Africa have signed these contracts. Why 
shouldn't Guinea ?” 

That doesn’t make any sense. 

They are circumscribed and terrified by the Hill. 

Mr. Arrer. I must confess I am sometimes a little bit terrified by 
the Hill too. 

Mrs. Boutron. Once in a while recently I have taken umbrage at 
what several people have done, and have faced them with it; they 
all slither, slide back, put a pin in, and they blow hard, but I say, 
“What do you think of this? What do you fi this way or that way? 
Why do you say about this?” 

“T hadn’t thought about that.” 

“So you better think. You shouldn’t say the things on the floor.” 

What I am trying to get at, Mr. Chairman, and I will be still, is 
for people like yourself and this group to inform intelligent people 
so that it will get back to the Congress in ways that will be useful 
and constructive. 

Mr. Arrer. I do think too that Africa is becoming a hot political 
issue. 

Mrs. Botron. That is too bad. I cannot but hope it is not so. 

Mr. Aprer. In a way, though, Congressmen now have the oppor- 
tunity to say something which will help to crystallize. public opinion. 
It is a rare moment in time in a way before we have committed our- 
selves to a whole series of policy to create something fresh, to start 
anew. There is this time left. Short, but I think it is there. 

Mr. O’Hara. It must be simple and forceful and understandable 
and put the stress on integrity and the moral law. 

Don’t you agree, Mrs. Bolton? 

Mrs. Bouron. I certainly do. These people would say to me; “What 
is your God anyway? We are so confused. I have a little wet: cross 
and my neighbor had to go‘down and rush in the river. His sins 
weren’t any greater than mine. What is it-all about ?” 
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They want to understand it. They are deeply religious people. 

ae Arter. Although they are very ojala, I think, about western 
religion. 

Mr. O’Hara. I would like your reaction on this: ICA has arranged 
with one of our universities for a 2 or 3 months’ course, but only 
the personnel of ICA are sent there. It seems to me that with all 
the reservoir we have of dedicated youth, and I can imagine some 
of your students getting from you your spirit, they might want to go 
into that field. This course should be open to all youth who qualify, 
perhaps competitively, but certainly not restricted to present ICA 
personnel. 

ICA has this course, a 2 or 3 months course, I believe, Those 
eligible are only present personnel of ICA. 

Mrs. Borron. I didn’t know that, Mr. Chairman. Is that at the 
Boston University ? 

Mr. O’Hara. I have forgotten what university. It was brought 
out in one of our hearings and you may not have been present. 

Mr. Aprer. I addressed that group last year. The session did in- 
clude other people. They did open it up for any of the students in 
the area. Whether or not they, in their regular courses, limited it, 
I don’t know. 

Mrs. Botton. It is wonderful having you. 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you, Dr. Apter. For the subcommittee and 
myself, I express appreciation of the effort you have made to be 
here immediately on your return from Africa and the valuable cun- 
tribution you have given to our study of the African problem. The 
session now stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 



























APPENDIX 


A NEW POLICY TOWARD AFRICA 


INTRODUCTION 


By THE END OF 1960, there will be at least sixteen independent 
African states, and it is unlikely that the other territories will remain 
colonies for long. Of the sixteen, only Egypt, Ethiopia, Liberia and 
South Africa are ‘old’ independent states, existing as such since 
before World War II. Seven of the sixteen are on the West coast; 
this is not accidental. On the West coast Europeans found the cli- 
mate generally unhealthy for settlement. Therefore West Africans 
struggling for power in post-war years did not have to overcome the 
resistance of locally entrenched European minorities—as did their 
counterparts of South, Central and East Africa, as well as Algeria. 

Africa is part of our world, and one in which the people are 
making very rapid changes. The United States needs a new, coherent 
and intelligent policy towards it. In order to have such a policy, we 
in the United States must first of all try to understand a process of 
change whose most tangible feature is the creation of newly inde- 
pendent states. 

Historically, although parts of Africa came under colonial rule 
at the beginning of the modern era, most African territories have 
known colonial administration only during the last hundred years. 
By no means were African societies dormant before the Europeans 
arrived. They knew the growth and decline of great states. They 
traded with China, India and the Near East. African scholars of 
Timbuktu exchanged ideas with those of medieval Spain. And 
African artists produced remarkable works in bronze as well as 
wood and stone. 

The arrival of the Europeans, however, set in motion forces 
which explain many of the recent changes. On the whole, African 
societies were traditionalist. A man’s status was inherited from his 
forebears and his decisions were made according to narrow rules. 
The Europeans brought with them ideas and a more efficient tech- 
nology which challenged traditional conceptions. They educated 
some Africans in European skills and values. These Africans in time 
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built nationalist political movements, and set as their goal the build- 
ing of African nations. 

Because this process taok place in an evolving world, African 
states changed from colonies to independent nations with unusual 
speed. For the African nationalists had at their disposal certain 
potent political weapons: rapid international communications, the 
declining power and prestige of Europe and its shifting political cli- 
mates, the example of the independence of Asian nations, and the 
possibilities of capitalizing on the East-West conflict. 

Africa has redically changed; in the meantime we have changed 
but little our policies towards it. We are most unfortunately only 
dimly aware of the problems facing the leaders of the new African 
states. After independence these leaders must, first of all, ensure that 
their citizens continue to think of the new state as legitimate. This is 
the problem of national integration. Then they need to obtain the 
capital means and technical skills t6 achieve an economic system 
adequate for their expectations and needs. This is the problem of 
economic and social development. Finally, they must find their place 
among nations. Their foreign policies will greatly affect their ability 
to deal succesfully with the first two problems. This is the measure 
of their problem of international relations. 


Our nation needs a new look at relations with Africa. In the 
following pages we propose to make plain our view of the back- 
ground for recent changes in Africa. We will analyze what the United 
States has done in the area and, finally, recommend policies that | 
ought to be adopted in the immediate future. ° 
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THE MANY CHANGES 


A NEW ELITE IS FORMED 


When the European trader, administrator, Christian mis- 
sionary and educator arrived in Africa, he needed people with whom 
he could deal, people who shared with him some common thoughts, 
hopes and language. To the extent that he did not find them he 
started to create them, educating Africans to be his subordinates in 
the new trades, governments and learning-places he wished to estab- 
lish. These offices, shops and schools were located in cities, new or 
expanding ones, cities like Accra or Leopoldville, Tunis or Salisbury. 

The people who received a modern education became in time 


| clerks ‘and nurses, doctors and teachers, engineers, mechanics, chauf- 


feurs, telephone operators, and interpreters. They were not neces- 
sarily related to the important people of pre-colonial society. Often 
the contrary was true; they were descendants of commoners or ‘cap- 
tives.’ But the pay and prestige from their new professions made them 
less inclined to pay homage to their village and regional chiefs. Out 
of this conflict grew the struggle we see in most of modern Africa 
today between clerk and chief, fetish priest and doctor. 

The birth of this new elite was not the only reason, perhaps not 


_ even the main one, why the prestige of traditional authorities de- 


clined. However much the European colonizer wished to preserve 
traditional authorities by ruling indirectly through them, the very fact 
that he became the supreme arbiter of power in an area undermined 
the prestige and effectiveness of the traditional chiefs. 

The white colonizer in Africa was a great leveler of African 
society. Stripped of military functions by European force, challenged 
in religious functions by Christianity, limited in political and judicial 
functions by new laws, the chiefs could not but have declining influ- 
ence over their subjects. There were, of course, a few exceptions to 


_ this rule, and in these places the lines between the traditional and the 
_ modern elites are blurred. In some areas the traditional aristocrats 
__ have to some extent preserved their old authority by becoming mod- 
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ern planters and legislators. In spite of these exceptions, however, the 
significance of the traditional elite is diminishing. 

During the course of the twentieth century illiterate as well as 
literate villagers left the countryside and migrated to the cities. They 
came for jobs in mines and ports, commerce or government, as well 
as to share in the excitement and convenience of city life. Educated 
Africans, whether they had gone to a university in Europe or attended 
the village primary school, launched themselves on careers which 
were soon abruptly cut short because of the arbitrary limits set by the 
colonizer. For many of these men their education or training repre- 
sented an almost superhuman effort—to compare, it was probably 
even more intense than that made by an immigrant American slum- 
dweller working his way through college during the depression. Quite 
naturally, the frustration of these generally gifted men turned to anger 
when they could not, in their own countries, use fully their skills 
acquired with such effort. 

For the entire structure of an African colony is based on a basic 
assumption of inequality. Europeans have monopolized political 
power, economic advantage and social preference. Their language is 
the language of administration and education, their culture the only 
one given full respect. To Africans even the God of the white Chris- 
tian missionaries often seemed a white God. Until recently no 
African, however highly trained, talented and competent, was per- 


mitted to be the boss of a European. Outside of West Africa this | 


remains true even today. The race boundaries are most fiercely 
guarded in countries where most European settlers live—South 
Africa, Central Africa, Kenya, and Algeria. In these places it is (or 
was) the rule that Europeans—even when they are less skilled and 
trained than Africans—automatically receive professional prefer- 
ence, and often three or four times the salary. 

As a result, Europeans monopolized all the top jobs, whether 
in the civil service or in private enterprise. The ‘old’ independent 


countries apart, there were until 1946 only a handful of Africans } 


anywhere on the continent who held modern positions of any respon- 
sibility—in government or in business. This fact makes the African 
accomplishment during the postwar years all the more remarkable. 
Most of the men who have risen to the top—whether they are the 
associates of Sékou Touré of Guinea or of Kwame Nkrumah of 
Ghana, of Tom Mboya in Kenya or of Julius Nyerere in Tanganyika 
—are, in a profound sense, self-made men. 
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THE DEMAND FOR EQUALITY 

The idea born in the West that all men are created equal 
was very attractive to the educated Africans. Most believed it, all 
used it in their fight against the European colonizer, many used it in 
their conflicts with traditional chiefs. For equality is a value recog- 
nized by Englishmen, Frenchmen and Belgians, one rooted alike in 
Christianity, in socialist thought, and in democratic theory. Yet 
equality was conspicuous by its absence in colonial practice. Africans 
proceeded to call for equality in all its forms. 

They made political demands for equality: the universal right 
to vote, elected parliaments with real powers, the right to meet and 
organize, an end to racial discrimination. They made economic 
demands: equal pay and equal right to promotion, development to 
make the African standard of living equal to that of the European. 
They made educational demands: schools for all, African univer- 
sities. And religious demands: respect for separatist Christian 
churches, for a renewed Islam or a revived animism, for Africans 
in the Christian clergy. Cultural changes followed quickly: Cheikh 
Anta Diop of Senegal translated Einstein’s theory of relativity into 
Wolof to prove the richness of that language, and he argued that 
a Negro-African Egypt cradled Western civilization. There were 
immediate visible signs of the African’s new pride: on formal 
occasions Prime Minister Nkrumah is resplendent in the West coast 
toga, President Sékou Touré wears the Muslim boubou and Tom 
Mboya flourishes the traditional fly-swat of the East coast. 

e forms of these demands for equality were varied and 
related to the amount of freedom Africans had to speak out and 
organize. In the Union of South Africa religious forms expressed 
clearly the deep African discontent; in Kenya it worked its way to 
action through Mau Mau; and in West Africa the same energies 
channeled into modernizing nationalist political movements. 


NATIONALIST MOVEMENTS ARISE 
It was after World War II that educated Africans began to 


| Organize political parties to express their demands. The war had 


stimulated political development; European and American armies 
had come to North and West Africa. African soldiers had served in 
Asia and Europe and a large number were thoroughly exposed to 
the ideas of national independence and individual freedom. And, of 
course, the world map and the world balance of power had changed. 
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Europe no longer looked all-powerful. 

In West Africa, nationalist movements were able to attain 
their objectives relatively fast. There was much friction but com- 
paratively little violence. The colonial governments seemed unwilling 
to employ the amount of force necessary to suppress these move- 
ments for long. But where the colonial administration stubbornly 
refused concessions, where non-violent political activity was made 
impossible, there violence on a larger scale burst forth; in Algeria, 
for example. 

Events seemed to follow a fairly similar pattern throughout 
West Africa. What was this pattern? The more educated men 
recruited mass support in the countryside, where discontent was also 
widespread. Using grievances and dissatisfactions as a common 
denominator, they built. parties coordinating town and countryside 
and so gave expression to the discontent. It could then be welded into 
a weapon to be used in demonstration against the colonial power. 
African leaders could get the people both to the polls and out into 
the streets. They were able to give words—ideas—to the unspoken 
resentments and hopes of the huge crowds which swelled their voices. 

Their demands were primarily political, even though the goals 
were also economic, social and cultural. They recognized that 
political power gave the quickest access to all other forms of power, 
and so. of improvement, in their countries. It is not accidental, for 
example, that within the dominant parties of Guinea and of Kenya 
the key leaders began their careers as trade unionists, or that in the | 
Ivory Coast spokesmen first grouped together in a union of African 
farmers who found the privileges the colonial government gave 
European planters intolerable. But trade-unionists and planters 
alike found that the realization of their economic objectives was 
dependent in large measure on first obtaining political power. 

Two paths to equality were open to Africans: that of total 
assimilation with the colonizing power, and that of national inde- 
pendence. In the beginning, there were some leaders who advocated | 
assimilation. But they soon found the cost of an honest policy of | 
assimilation too high. It was too high for the colonizing power, 
which would have to pay for social services and a standard of living 
comparable with that of Europe. It was too high for Africa, which 
would be culturally submerged as a result. 1 

Thus, attention was turned to the other alternative, that of | 
constitutional advances and a push toward independence. African 
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nationalists were men in a hurry. Therefore, even when they were 
unhappy about European-drawn boundaries, they started building 
their organizations within them. They formed many kinds of organi- 
zations: parties, trade-unions, youth and women’s groups, veterans’ 
organizations, and religious and ethnic associations. They tried to 
coordinate these organizations into a relatively unified voice. A 
coordinated network would have more impact on the colonial power, 
because it would enroll each individual in various activities, absorb- 
ing his total time and energies, strengthening his resolve and enabling 
him to defy the legal authority. 

When these networks had reached into village and slum the 
nationalist leaders were in a position to assert their claims—in many 
ways they were by then in a better position to govern than the 
colonial power. In a contest of strength the colonial power would be 
compelled to use force; there was crisis in the colony. The African 
leaders then challenged the administration’s authority. In time the 
administration yielded first a part of its power, then more; then it 
had to accede to the claim for independence. 

The time-span of crisis varied from colony to colony. Where 
there were practically no European settlers, such as in West Africa, 
the colonial power yielded after a relatively short test of strength. 
Where there were substantial settler populations, as in Kenya, the 
crisis was more complicated, usually bloodier, and it lasted longer. 
A state of crisis was by no means the only reason, probably not 
even the most important reason, why the colonial power would 
yield. The chief reason was usually found outside of Africa. France 
made concessions in tropical Africa only after the loss of one war 
in Vietnam and the start of another one in Algeria. The decisions 
leading to the independence of Libya and Somalia were by-products 
of the Italian defeat in World War II, and were taken although 
there was no crisis at all, nor indeed hardly a modern nationalist 
movement, In social structure, therefore, these last two countries 
resemble such ‘old’ independent nations as Ethiopia. (Yet, it is 
possible that in countries like these modernizing movements may 
emerge some time after independence has been achieved. Horse 
following cart, they may take the example of West Africa and evolve 
new goals, governing machinery and personnel.) 

With some exceptions, this regular pattern of modernization is 
in different phases in different regions. The phase is related to the 
extent and pace of economic change, the degree of homogeneity of 
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pre-European society, the extent to which political action by At cans 
is legal, the policies of the culonial power, the presence or ubsence 
of European settlers. : 

More or less according to this pattern, Ghana, Guinea, Mali, 
Morocco, Nigeria, Togo and Tunisia have become independent. 
Independence brought the leaders of the new nations new problems. 
What were these? 


THE PROBLEM OF INTEGRATION 

The fight for independence carries within it the seeds 
both of unification and disintegration. Opposition to the colonral 
power can cement within a single party potentially hostile groups. 
It unifies people, much as u war effort does. After the departure of 
the colonial power, soine of the old hostilities re-emerge. Weak- 
nesses appear. Men who led opposition movement’—perhaps from 
jail cells, as did Nkrumah or Bourguiba—take office as ministers. 
They must create ‘a new balance of political forces to maintain law 
and order. They must build a nation. 

Their immediate need is for personnel. It takes a lot of skilled 
people to run a modern nation well. Nationalists want these people 
to be Africans, and the recular educational systems in most of 
Africa simply have not turned out enough qualified men. Political 
leaders are under strong pressure to Africanize the civil service, 
even though trained Africans are not always immediately available. 
Most African countries must still recruit non-African technicians 
to help fill the large personnel gaps they have. 

In Guinea, France withdrew overnight all her technicians and 
civil servants (to say nothing of equipment—even to cutting tele- 
phone lines) when the flag and the army left. This meant that the 
efficiency of the civil service was weakened, but on the other hand 
managerial places became available to Africans—clerks suddenly 
learned on the job to be judges; sergeants to be majors. In most 
other African countries, however, independence did not mean that 
all top positions suddenly opened up to Africans, whether in the 
private or in the public sector of the economy. Even where, as in 
Ghana and Nigeria, Africanization of the civil service is well 
advanced, management of the private economic machinery above 
the level of peddlers and peasant producers remains almost wholly 
in foreign hands. India has its Tata and Latin America its Patino, 
but rarely in Africa is there a modern private enterprise, organized 
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and managed by Africans, which employs more than 100 workers. 
Top and middle level management, engineers and technicians, some- 
times lower level supervisors as well, remain European even in 
those parts of the continent which have become independent. 

Frequently university-trained civil servants have different polit- 
ical ideas from party leaders, particularly if these leaders, risen from 
the ranks, are—like President Sékou Touré of Guinea—grammar 
school products. In Ghana, Guinea and southern Nigeria, for ex- 
ample, tension between senior civil servants educated in the 
European traditions and the party leaders who became ministers is 
often fairly high. One reason is that in colonial society the senior 
civil servants took precedence over the self-made men who became 
ministers, and neither have forgotten it. Independence reversed the 
arrows pointing to the right and the wrong side of the tracks. 
Senegalese Premier Mamadou Dia recently sent politicians and 
senior civil servants to school together to help close the gap. Prime 
Minister Nkrumah’s imported foreign technicians serve as go- 
betweens to some degree. 

The storm-center of this conflict is sometimes certain external 
rituals derived from European traditions which Africans have 
allowed to remain. The Ghana government recently proposed to 
abolish the wig formerly worn by Ghanaian lawyers, and there were 
some who bemoaned this step. They feared it implied rejecting some 
of the high standards of British justice. The government, however, 
felt strongly that it must employ only symbols which are meaningful 
to the people, so that they will come to identify themselves with 
their government. 

The debate about symbols and standards is a difficult one, for 
it often hides a debate about political orientation. The governments 
of the new African nations feel that, in situations where rapid social 
change is sought, criteria of political correctness must take priority 
over criteria of technical efficiency as the basis of decisions. They 
often distrust the political orientation of the African senior civil 
servants. They fear that the civil servants will use technical argu- 
ments to block social change of which they disapprove. 

This is the same kind of debate we had in the United States 
when Andrew Jackson came to power. African politicians, like 
Jackson, see political value in extending the range of the spoils 
system, of including political reliability as part of the judgment of 
technical merit. Where this happens, when political rather than 
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merit considerations govern appointments or promotions, standards 
of achievement may drop and the chances of corruption increase 
Here lies yet another danger confronting the new African nauons, 
that of inefficiency and corruption, with its corollary, the disintegra- 
tion of the civil service. 

The tension between senior civil servants and government 
ministers, between university-trained ‘intellectuals’ and largely self- 
educated party leaders, exists within the modern town elite. In most 
newly independent nations this tension is supplemented by a conilict 
between the modern and the traditional elites. European-set bound- 
aries of the new African nations rarely, if ever, correspond to ethnic 
and linguistic frontiers. The traditional leaders, asserting their tribal 
or sectional interests, come into conilict with the modern nationalist 
leaders. This often leads the traditional authorities to support 
Opposition movements. 

The presence of a variety of ethnic groups in a country gen- 
erates the divisive pulls of tribalism, and this sometimes leads to 
violence—such as the riots in the Ivory Coast against Dahomean 
civil servants, or incidents in the southern Sudan. Opposition move- 
ments are frequently associated with destructive tribal forces for 
lack of alternative sources of support in the nation. Thus political 
opposition and national disintegration often appear to be closely 
linked, and independent African governments tend to use force to 
suppress them. This partly explains why the survival rate of African 
Opposition movements is low, and why there are few signs of a 
multi-party system in Africa. The history of opposition groups in 
the United States prior to Andrew Jackson’s presidency tells a 
comparable story: there were sectionaf interests involved in sub- 
versive activities; there was the use of government force to suppress 
them, and the absence of an organized national opposition. 

Because the integration of the nation is a major problem, the 
leaders of the newly independent nations look for structures, ideas 
and symbols which are truly national. A nationalist movement 
which can claim for itself the achievement of independence is such 
a structure. The tendency therefore is to reinforce the party and 
use its authority to maintain respect for the nation. The party 
becomes an integrating institution, debating and reconciling the 
issues which divide. Often it is the only such force available. Where 
there is no such single party, in the Sudan for example, fear of dis- 
integration could lead a national organization like the army (where 
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ds it exists) to take over the government. 
e The ideas of négritude elaborated by African intellectuals 
IS, provide some of the material for national as opposed to ethnic 
a- values and myths. Négritude asserts the common cultural heritage of 
black men. It calls for their unity—unity to give Africans the 
nt strength to make the changes in their society needed to achieve 
if- equality with the developed nations of the world. 
ast But integration requires more than national structures and 
ict symbols. It depends also on economic development. Development 
\d- provides funds for expanded educational facilities. Education helps 
nic meet the needs for trained personnel, helps produce a national 
pal outlook that can transcend ethnic loyalties. Development provides 
list the roads and bridges which help eliminate tribal and sectional 
ort isolation. 
Development not only aids integration; it is a precondition 
en- for democracy. Democracy presumes the ability of citizens to com- 
to municate with each other, the economic security to be tolerant of 
pan error and slowness to change, the sophisticated knowledge of alter- 
ve- natives brought by education. A richer, more developed society will 
for breed large and cohesive interest-groups which can be the sources 
ical of support for nationwide parties, hence of an effective and legitimate 
sely opposition movement—one of the more important features of a 
> to democracy. 
can The process is circular in part. Development aids integration. 
f a But development requires a certain degree of stability, that is, 
s in integration. A strong political party, flexible enough and command- 
is a ing the support of the populace, can cut through this dilemma, and 
jub- enable both integration and development to proceed. Integration 
ress and development, then, are preconditions for democracy. They 
do not automatically lead to democracy. But they may. And without 
the them, democracy cannot exist. 
jeas 
nent THE PROBLEM OF DEVELOPMENT 
such Although conditions vary greatly in different parts of 
and Africa, all countries share some common economic features. In 
arty some areas—Senegal, the Ivory Coast, Ghana, Nigeria, Sudan and 
the Tanganyika—some African farmers have started producing crops 
here for sale. Nonetheless, except in the Union of South Africa; most 
‘dis- 





Africans spend most of their time in subsistence farming—that is, 
for crops to be used or bartered, but not sold for money. 
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In the money sectors of African economies, activity iy mainly 
agricultural and extractive. Only in South Aftiga and. toa lesser 
extent. the Belman Congo. is there any igmificant secondars in- 
dustry. In West and East Africa as much as 70‘< of the value of 
the marketed national output consists of agricultural commodities or 
minerals. Even in the most industrially advanced section of whe 
continent, the Union of South Africa. manufacturing and construc- 
tion furnish less than a quarter of net domestic product and employ 
less than a quarter of the total wage-earning labor force. Nowhere 
except in the Union of South Africa does more than 20% of the 
population work outside of agriculture. 

African economies are, furthermore, ‘open’ or export econo- 
mies. Much of what is produced for sale is exported, and most non- 
food consumer goods are imported. Only the Union of South Africa 
has a well-developed internal market. Elsewhere between 30% and 
50% of marketed production is composed of exports. These 
export economies tend to be specialized, sending abroad only 
a narrow range of commodities, almost exclusively raw materials in 
unfinished or semi-finished form. Thus Senegal and the Gambia are 
almost totally dependent on peanuts, the Ivory Coast on coffee and 
cocoa, Northern Rhodesia on copper, and East Africa on coffee, 
cotton and sisal. 

The consequences of these economic features are no different in 
Africa from what they are in similar underdeveloped areas elsewhere: 
low average money incomes, dependence of domestic incomes on 
unstable raw materials prices, the absence of internal impulses to 
self-sustaining economic growth. Money incomes per capita are 
less than $100 a year in most places, $200 per year in Ghana. 
but substantially more in South Africa. These figures reflect more 
the degree of extension of the money economy than the level of 
African living standards, but they are useful. They suggest how 
limited is the area of the exchange economy in many parts of the 
continent, and the resulting difficulties of financing economic devel- 
opment out of domestic savings. These difficulties are intcnsified by 
the reliance of African economies on export of one or a few raw 
materials. For this exposes African budgets to the hazards accom- 
panying the sharp fluctuations of primary product prices in world 
markets. When world prices are high, domestic incomes rise sharply, 
and since African governments tend to rely on customs duties for 
much of their revenues, public purses bulge. But wher raw materials 
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prices fall, private and public incomes decline drastically. These 
feast or famine conditions make the level of domestic income and 
the pace of internal trade dependent on world market conditions; 
they increase the likelihood of social unrest and subject government 
planning to huge uncertainties. 

These phenomena are not unique to Africa; they are evident 
throughout the economically underdeveloped countries. A special 
feature of the African economies, however, is the enormous varia- 
tion, geographically speaking, in the rate of economic growth within 
most national frontiers. This is most evident in West Africa, where 
for some 200 miles inland from the coast very rapid economic 
change took place. Roads, hospitals and schools abound, atid yet 
economic change has hardly touched the vast regions of the interior 
where most people live. Development in Soudan, Upper Volta, 
Niger, and in the northern regions of Ghana, Togo, Dahomey and 
Nigeria has lagged far behind the coastal areas. Similar sharp varia- 
tions within countries appear elsewhere on the continent. The 
Buganda area of Uganda has changed far more rapidly than the 
rest of the country; the Gaboon as well as the Leopoldville and 
Katanga provinces of the Belgian Congo generate most of the money 
income in the entire equatorial African region. In white settler 
Africa, economic development has barely touched the ‘native 
reserves’. 

The consequences of these sharp variations cannot be exagger- 
ated. It creates political problems, for areas of unequal economic 
standing always make uneasy political partners. The unequal eco- 
nomic development inside each country therefore tends to irritate or 
activate divisive tendencies present in all new countries. This is 
especially so in Africa because differences in degree of economic 
development frequently run along ethnic lines, adding economic 
fuel to already existing ethnic frictions. It is no accident that rich 
areas in Ghana, French-speaking West Africa, in the Belgian Congo, 
in Uganda and elsewhere are often reluctant to join in wider political 
unions, or even to remain in those that exist. 

Unequal development within countries magnifies the problem 
of economic development. Scarce capital could, in most countries, 
be most effectively invested in areas which are already fairly well 
along the road of development. This would bring the surest and 
quickest economic returns. But to maintain themselves, to keep 
their nation intact, African countries will have to allocate some 
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investment resources to their backward regions. 

These matters are the key to understanding Africans in a hurry 
to modernize. They must speed the transformation of the African 
economy, diversify its output and so reduce dependence on a few 
exports, take the first steps toward industrial development, raise 
average money incomes, and assure autonomous economic growth. 
African countries must have schools, hospitals, roads, ports—all 
necessary for building a modern state. They must be able to 
process locally products now exported unfinished. And they must 
be able to manufacture locally some of what is now imported. ° 

Economic development can provide the objective around which 
people can unite after independence. It can help solve the problems 
of integration which exist in all the new states, reinforcing the 
authority of the leaders of the new government. 


THE PROBLEM OF FOREIGN RELATIONS 
African goals in foreign relations are the product of their 
recent experiences and interests. Much as we do in the United 
States, Africans sort out their international friends from their foes 
according to the backing their diplomacy receives. Because they 
were the first to become independent, the new West and North 
African nations have taken the lead. What have been their goals? 
The first goal, one which will no doubt remain constant as long 
as any Africans remain subordinate to Europeans, is the liberation 
of all colonial areas in Africa. The African idea of liberation is not 
simply the formal one of independence, but independence with a 
government whose institutions reflect no racial bias. Africans do 
not consider South or Central Africa free, for these have white- 
dominated governments. The idea of liberation elsewhere in Africa 
provokes a response among free people similar to that of their own 
national struggle for independence. West Africans will strike, cheer 
and demonstrate in Accra for Nyasaland’s liberation. Just as within 
separate nations the lines separating the party from the state are . 
often blurred, so in their choice of diplomatic channels the new 
African nations often act on the belief that the legitimacy of 
popular backing takes precedence over legality. They have recog- 
nized the Provisional Algerian Government as the true voice speak- 
ing for Algerians, and Dr. Hastings Banda as the spokesman of 
Nyasalanders, even though neither has legal sanction. 
The second goal is that of African unity. Many of the motives 
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underlying this goal are the same as those that lie behind the drive 
for national integration: the desire to be strong; the desire to resist 
political and economic exploitation by any outside force. 

There are many sources of misunderstanding among Africans 
left by the different institutions and values of Englishmen, French- 
men, Belgians, Portuguese and Spaniards. The departing colonizers 
leave behind different communications systems and currencies. 
They transfer different civil service traditions, railroad gauges, lan- 
guages, religions, taxation systems and customs regulations. Tom 
Mboya can speak to President Bourguiba of Tunisia or President 
Touré of Guinea only through a French-English interpreter. Presi- 
dent Nkrumah’s car must change from the left to the right side 
of the road when crossing from Ghana to Togo. Civil servants 
trained in the British tradition are far more outraged at political 
interference in appointments than are civil servants trained in the 
French tradition. All these differences, originating in Europe, can 
and on many occasions do, lead to considerable disagreement among 
Africans. 

Ethnic loyalties raise international as well as national problems 
of integration. Most frontiers divide ethnic groups—as between 
Ghana and Togo, Mauretania and Morocco, Cameroon and Nigeria, 
Belgian Congo and Northern Rhodesia, Sudan and Uganda. These 
frontiers challenge the loyalties of ethnic groups, and so revive con- 
flict. National leaders realize that where ethnic loyalties flare into 
international border controversies there is danger of a general revival 
of ethnic loyalties, which might break the thin shell of national 
allegiances. 

There are many tensions and rivalries in Africa, some due to 
pride, some due to inequalities in economic development, some 
due to different historic political ties. But it is dangerous to exag- 
gerate these tensions or to assume that they will necessarily persist. 
There are indeed indications of important changes. Liberia recently 
joined Guinea and Ghana, with whom she previously had few 
diplomatic ties, to lay the basis for an association of independent 
states. The African states have in the past few years shown remark- 
able unity at the United Nations, bringing together North Africa 
with Negro Africa, old independent states and new ones. They 
have successfully submerged differences to become an effective and 
militant political bloc. 

It is never difficult to cite obstacles to international unity. 
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The moves towards African unity, the assertion of the “African 
personality” are nevertheless a central feature of the foreign policy 
of most African states. This objective 1s supported by the develop- 
ment of the concept of négritude. The passions unity arouses, the 
difficulties it encounters, are not so different from those found in 
our Own country prior to and during the Constitutional Convention. 
The United States of Africa may perhaps seem a distant prospect. 
Its proponents are, however, serious and patient in pursuing it. 

The other main goal is freedom to develop without outside 
interference. It is the African version of the ‘hands off’ policy we 
proclaimed in the Monroe Doctrine. African nations consider, as we 
did in the nineteenth century, that their primary concern now is 
with their own affairs. This does not mean that they do not want to 
be in touch with the outside world. At least one of the reasons for 
their battle for independence was a keen desire to break through to 
the rest of the world, through barriers which were the products of 
their colonial status. Independence makes it possible for them to 
maintain normal diplomatic relations. In the next few years there 
will be a rapid extension of international relations throughout Africa, 
and this naturally includes diplomatic activity by many countries, 
including, not only the United States, but also the Soviet Union and 
China. Africans want these normal diplomatic relations and want 
foreign capital for development. But they are not interested in the 
cold war and reject being drawn into it. They resent outside inter- 
ference. Should Russian or Chinese intervention in African affairs 
ever take a direct form, it is most likely that the African ‘Monroe 
Doctrine’ will be invoked against them—just as it is currently against 
the French atomic bomb explosions in the Sahara. 

Africans are hypersensitive to anything that even mildly looks 
like interference. Because they have been so circumscribed in the 
past, they now refuse to be deprived of contact with anyone. They 
are afraid of being used as pawns, of giving an outside force an 
advantage over them by aligning with one side or another on the 
world scene. They are concerned with development, not theories, 
and they expect others to understand this. 


PAST U. S. POLICY TOWARDS AFRICA 
How has the United States reacted to the new events in 
Africa? On the whole, we have not seemed to understand them. 





Too often we have responded only to immediate crises which could 
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not be ignored. In these responses, our policy has been determined 
in the first instance not by African considerations at all, but by non- 
African ones. These stem from our official interpretation of the cold 
war, which has dictated the terms of our alliance in NATO with the 
colonial nations of Western Europe. 

It is true that, in the last few years, the State Department has 
begun to give increased attention to African problems. We now 
have an Assistant Secretary of State for Africa. New consulates have 
been opened. Career men no longer consider assignment to an 
African post as an indication of the disfavor of their superiors. 

Nor have we totally forgotten our historic sympathies with 
anti-colonial revolutions. But we tend to remember them on those 
occasions which do not require choosing between an established 
European ally and a new African nation. It is not coincidence that 
Britain fairly readily transferred power in Ghana and Nigeria, and 
that our government maintained steady cordiality toward the inde- 
pendence claims of these two nations. But where the interests of our 
European allies and of African nationalists conflicted, there U. S. 
policy has vacillated and illustrated our ignorance of the facts at 
issue. Decisions have been made which we believe were neglectful 
of true U. S. national interest. 

There are many illustrations from the recent past. We irritated 
Moroccan nationalist leaders by negotiating only with France for 
military bases on Moroccan soil. They did not forget this when it 
came to renegotiate with us for those bases after Moroccan inde- 
pendence. We have sided against the Algerian nationalist leaders 
on big issues and small: we voted against them at the U. N.; we 
backed contracts between U. S. oil firms and the French government 
for the Sahara concessions even when we had been warned by the 
Algerians that they would not honor the agreement; we made it diffi- 
cult for Algerian nationalist representatives to enter the United 
States; we did not control the final destination of arms we con- 
tributed to European defense, and so France used them in the 
Algerian war. It was with American planes that the French bombed 
the Tunisian town of Sakiet-sidi- Youssef beyond the border of the 
Algerian war. Yet, as has been obvious for several years, Algeria 
will soon be independent. The government of an independent Algeria 
will remember these facts, and it will color their attitude towards us. 

We were so dependent on French official sources for news of 
their part of tropical Africa that we were totally unprepared for 
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recent rapid developments. We had no policy ready when Guinea 
unexpectedly voted herself to independence in De Gaulle’s referen- 
dum. While the new nation was eager. enthusiastic for it, we 
delayed recognition too long. When it finally and inevitably came, 
it appeared unwilling, and to that extent gave unnecessary offense. 
In February, 1959, we organized the defeat of the resolution spon- 
sored by the independent African states and calling for U. N.-super- 
vised elections in French Cameroon prior to independence in Janu- 
ary 1960. Unrest is following independence. We should not be 
surprised; indeed we ought to be prepared to assume some of the 
responsibility for it. For the elections which produced the present 
Cameroon government were widely thought to have been rigged by 
the French administration. A government produced under such 
circumstances is not in a strong position. Internationdlly supervised 
elections would have provided an opportunity for reconciling deep 
internal differences in French Cameroon, and so would have helped 
give legitimacy to the government which must cope with the forces 
of disintegration that appear after independence. 

What was the value to the U. S. of taking sides against Africans 
and in favor of our European allies on questions of African policy? 
The arguments used to support those decisions were deduced from 
priorities accorded to the maintenance of the NATO alliance. Far 
too little consideration was given to those by-products of this priority, 
which in fact worked against our interests in the cold war: that only 
a token contribution to NATO was made by a colonial power like 
France, whose forces were engaged in Algeria; that overseas colonial 
rivalries slowed down the pace of European economic and political 
integration; that the Communist nations could appear as the only 
champions of anti-colonial movements. 

Priority to the European regional alliance was a hangover from 
a past phase of the cold war, when our strategy assumed a military 
clash with the Soviet Union within a time-span which reflected our 
expectations of Soviet actions under Stalinist rule. Now the terms 
of the cold war itself are changing. It is becoming less a rivalry which 
might be resolved at any moment by the use of arms, and therefore 
the existing industrial complex of Western Europe is of less crucial 
significance. It is becoming more one in which the developed powers 
—particularly Russia and the United States—must justify their 
systems and their values to the leaders of the underdeveloped nations 
who are shopping around for the best ways to integrate their nations, 
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rapidly transform their economies, develop their resources, and 
therefore achieve equality at the international level. Russia has 
already indicated her recognition of this by expanding her scholar- 
ship assistance, signing trade pacts and offering technical assistance 
as well as capital to the new African nations. 

United States policy has not adequately responded to these new 
realities. We still have a reserve of credit among Africans which 
we should not dissipate carelessly. We once fought a revolution for 
freedom from colonial rule. We have longer and deeper contacts 
with most African nations than any non-colonial power. Many 
African leaders still turn with optimism to what they hope will be a 
sympathetic American government, ready to understand and to help. 
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POLICY SUGGESTIONS 


THOUGH OUR POLICY has been inadequate in terms of the problems 
presented by African political development, it is still possible to 
develop an American policy for Africa which accords both with the 
needs of the area and with our national interests. 

The United States is faced with fundamental decisions con- 
cerning its relations with the underdeveloped areas of the world. 
Our policy for Africa must be examined in terms of the problems of 
Africa, and not as a mere by-product of our relations with the Soviet 
Union or Western Europe. Such an attitude harmonizes not only 
with our interests in the international situation but with our positive 
and traditional values of freedom and democracy in government. 

We stand for these values. This does not mean that it is either 
right or useful to tell other peoples what kind of government they 
should have. Democracy, if it is to exist in the sense in which we 
know and value it, must be rooted in modern social conditions which 
do not yet exist in Africa. The best two ways for us to serve the cause 
of democracy are to act as does a nation that believes in it, and to 
help Africans lay the basis for the kind of social and economic system 
in which democracy might eventually take root. Meanwhile it is both 
useless and offensive to Africans for us to blame them for not having 
a multi-party system, for example, when such a system can only 
exist where development has led to the differentiation of a nation’s 
society into national rather than sectional interest groups, and an 
understanding and acceptance of institutions in which these differ- 
ences can be resolved. Our policies can make a difference in some 
areas when we choose between supporting Europeans or Africans, 
traditional or modern elites, forces of national and international 
integration or of anarchy. We can be a decisive factor in helping 
economic development, or by not dojng so, in encouraging stag- 
nation. If our policies do not cope with these issues, then we are 


not dealing with those questions which are most important for the 
future of Africa. 
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ESTABLISH THE PRIORITY OF AFRICAN INTERESTS 
Numerically Africans are in the majority on the African 
continent. Democracy means majority rule. This poses few problems 
for us when we consider West Africa, but many more when we 
come to the European-dominated areas of South, Central and 
North Africa. There Africans seek government based on racial 
equality as rooted in a universal franchise. From these expressed 
African goals it does not follow that African nationalists are racists. 
On the contrary, their demands are the basic demands of democracy, 
and must be met if democracy is to find hospitality in Africa. We 
must constantly demonstrate our belief that where the interests 
of Africans and privileged white settlers conflict, the interests of 
Africans have priority. Racial discrimination in any form—the guest 
list of our Embassy dinners in South Africa, the admissions policy of 
a U. S.-owned theater in Southern Rhodesia, the hiring policy in 
U. S.-financed governmental or non-governmental projects—is to 
Africans evidence that we do not practice what we preach. 

Whose definition of African interests should we follow? Where 
we are in a position to choose, we should give support to the modern 
African elite because they want to take the steps which bring about 
necessary social and economic changes. The modern elite—the men 
who have partly rejected the traditional values, who think of national 
and international rather than sectional and ethnic interests—are 
only a small group in most African states. Their position is not yet 
secure, for they are but a minority even in the new independent 
states of which they form the governments. Their hold on the affec- 
tions of the rural population is often slender. A reduction in their 
numbers because of war (Algeria) or of divisions among them 
(between northern and southern Sudanese) weakens the nation. In 
societies like those of Africa, unrest spreads quickly. Tunisian and 
Moroccan stability is increasingly threatened by the Algerian war; 
people living in Chad, Niger, Soudan and Mauretania grow restless 
because of it. If the influence of the modern elite breaks, then there 
is danger of chronic disorder, of communal and ethnic violence in 
which no authority can for long maintain peace. In such disorder 
men become dangerous both to themselves and to their neighbors. 
Then they are far indeed from a situation in which the values of 
freedom and democracy can exist. 

However, in United States policy the interests of Africans must 
take priority over the maintenance of order or the status quo. Order 
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unacceptable to the majority of the people—colonial rule—can be 
maintained only with increasing resort to force and, as in Kenya 
during Mau Mau, breeds in its turn disorder of the most destructive 
kind. The corrosive nature of Mau Mau was less in its use of violence 
than in the fact that it came to express rejection of modern egali- 
tarian values. It came about as a result of the authoritative political 
system which then existed in Kenya. Europeans denied the African 
elite the right to organize to express town and rural discontent. Rural 
discontent mounted even as educated Africans saw no way to put 
their modern values into practice, and so began to doubt them. The 
implications for South and Central Africa are obvious. 

Herein lies a dilemma. The modern African elite does not con- 
stitute the legal government in many parts of Africa, and the lawful 
governments in many instances use their power against that elite. Fur- 
thermore, the dogma of national sovereignty in diplomacy requires 
that we do not intervene in the internal affairs of another nation. 

We believe this dilemma is more apparent than real, however. 
The notion of national sovereignty, while perhaps fundamentally 
applicable to nineteenth-century diplomacy, is not sufficient by itself 
to guide the United States through the twentieth-century network of 
relations among nations. A country as powerful as ours intervenes 
whenever it acts or does not act. Each time we distribute aid, make a 
loan, send out technicans or exchange delegations, we intervend in 
internal affairs, particularly in countries which are in the midst not 
only of political but also of social and economic revolutions. We too 
contribute to the forces making these revolutions. Rather than 
retire behind simple assertions about sovereignty, it is far better that 
we be aware of the extent to which we are in fact intervening, and 
therefore conscious of our responsibility for the results of our 
actions internationally. 


WELCOME INDEPENDENCE BASED ON RACIAL EQUALITY 

Africans still living under colonial governments will soon 
be independent, with or without our agreement. We should welcome 
that independence, and make it clear to Africans and Europeans 
alike. In this way we can help reduce the violence and make the 
inevitable transfers of power as constructive as possible. We should 
favor independence, however, on one condition: that it is based on 
universal suffrage in which race makes no difference in the counting 
of votes. Freedom and equality are among the values which we claim 
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to support at home and abroad. It would be « negution of those 
values to favor independence, for example, in the Central African 
Federation under its present European-dominated government. Al- 
ready our claim to these values is suspect in Africa because of our 
checkered history of race relations. 

We should indicate our acceptance of independence in Africa 
in small as well as large ways—in the choice of diplomatic personnel 
for Africa, for example. We need first-rate representatives in Africa 


_to bridge the cultural gap, far wider than with Europe. We need 


good reporting from awake, informed Americans. We would then 
not have to rely so heavily on European sources of information. Our 
acceptance of independence is a prerequisite for all adequate cultural 
relations. And these must greatly, rapidly, improve, particularly in 
those African nations where Europeans of the extreme Left or Right 
have both painted distorted pictures of the United States. 

Finally, we must express our acceptance of the new Africa with 
a tact indicating respect for African sensitivity to outside interference 
or even so much as a patronizing manner. The ideas of négritude 
reflect this sensitivity, even while glorifying things African—much 
as the ‘self-reliance’ preached by Ralph Waldo Emerson or the 
intoxicated enumeration of all things American sung by Walt Whit- 
man illustrated nineteenth-century American ae to foreign 
patronage, advice or instruction. 


SUPPORT AFRICAN MOVES TOWARDS UNITY 

The drive towards unity is a major force in politics within 
and among the new African nations, although there are strong differ- 
ences among African leaders as to the form it should take. Unity is 
related to the ability of the modern elite to stay in power, and linked 
to finding satisfactory solutions for the problems of integration, eco- 
nomic development and foreign relations. It is in the United States’ 
interest that the modern elite manage to remain in power, and so 
solve these problems. Therefore, it is in our interest to support these 
moves towards unity, since a divided elite means even more divided 
nations in Africa. 

What kind of moves towards international unity in Africa 
should we back? Those made by popularly supported African gov- 
ernments. We should understand, also, that the trend towards unity 
finds expression not only in governmental meetings, but in meetings 
of other groups: political parties, in the All-Africa People’s Con- 
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ference, or trade-unions, for instance. Activity in these areas reflects 
the same sentiment of self-reliance, the same intense desire to find 
their own path that underlay the drive for independence. 

In West Africa the new African governments have made numer- 
ous moves towards unity: the Ghana-~Guinea Union, the Sahel-Benin 
Union, Mali. There exist conflicts, or potential conflicts, among the 
African governments making these moves. Some lead towards real 
unity; some only achieve larger disunities. We must keep out of these 
conflicts, for only Africans can resolve them. Similarly, only they can 
find the right form to contain their drive towards unity: federation, 
confederation, alliance. It is the business of the United States to back 
unity in West Africa, but not to dictate whose unity or what kind. 

We must not back moves towards political unity involving any 
European-dominated governments, however. Africans fear, not with- 
out reason, that in a federation with even one such constituent unit 
the pace of progress towards racial equality is determined by the state 
with the most discriminatory system: Kenya in East Africa, Southern 
Rhodesia in the Central African Federation. In these places Africans 
reject federation, and formulate their political demands within terri- 
torial frontiers, such as Nyasaland. From the experience of South 
Africa, they believe that if white settlers dominate at the time of inde- 
pendence then Africans may have an even harder time achieving 
equality than under a colonial system. In such areas, therefore, 
United States policy should support internal political equality before 
either independence or unity within federations. 

These exceptions apart, we should keep in mind that unity with- 
in and among nations is important because it lays the basis for rapid 
and efficient economic development. A united elite is more likely to 
take decisions which reduce the sharp differences between the rates 
of development of different areas within nations—differences which 
add to national instability. Unity among nations helps promote a 
scale of regional planning required by areas like West Africa. Politi- 
cal and economic divisions reinforce each other. The present differ- 
ences between the franc and sterling zones in Africa help maintain 
political divisions. It would indeed be a waste of resources if in post- 
independence West Africa there were a repetition of the type of inef- 
ficient development which characterized the region under colonial 
rule. Parallel railroad systems, for instance, were built simply because 
the British and French administrations did not cooperate. Such 
plans as the Volta River project of Ghana, Konkouré in Guinea, or 
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Inga in the Belgian Congo raise, now or in the future, problems of 
priorities both for African and foreign investors. The fewer the fron- 
tiers, the simpler the task of planners, the easier to raise the standard 
of living. 

Many African nations will want to continue cultural and other 
ties with European nations. Provided these ties are the result of the 
willing agreement of both sides, no one can or will object. Such ties, 
and Africa’s growing contact with other parts of the world, will reflect 
Africa’s desire to maintain fruitful international contacts while creat- 
ing an identity all its own. In this way it will serve its own interests 
best and be more likely to create a truly democratic, truly inde- 
pendent society. 


HELP TRAIN PERSONNEL 

These nations must first train their people. Since World 
War II thousands of Africans have studied abroad, and some dozen 
new universities have opened their doors. In most countries, how- 
ever, the supply of engineers, teachers, technicians, administrators, 
doctors, and other professional staff is still very short. 

Most serious, perhaps, is the shortage of people with inter- 
mediate skills: nurses, midwives, agricultural assistants, secretaries, 
mechanics, lower-rank supervisors, veterinarians, clerical account- 
ants. Many of the people who acquired these intermediate skills have, 
amid tough competition, reached the top of the educational ladder 
within their countries; many accumulated more prestige through 
nationalist activities. Frequently, they are drafted upward into posi- 
tions of greater responsibility than those for which they were edu- 
cated. There they no longer make use of their special skills, and must 
rely on subordinates with little or no special training. Men with inter- 
mediate skills are indispensible in a modern society; without them 
administrative, technical and social services flounder and the energy 
of highly-trained people must be frittered away on jobs which ought 
to be left to assistants. Training in these intermediate skills must be 
closely related to local conditions, and far too many people must be 
turned out quickly and at a young age for it to be economic or advis- 
able to send them all abroad. A country can for a while afford to train 
its engineers abroad, but not its secretaries. 

An increase in the number both of top-level professional people 
and of those with intermediate skills depends almost entirely on the 
secondary school facilities. This is the educational bottleneck in most 
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of Africa. There are too few secondary schools, and so only a small 
percentage of those who learn to read and write in the primary 
schools can continue their studies. 

Neither the schools nor management have produced anything 
like the necessary numbers of Africans qualified to supervise at a 
lower level of production in African industry. As a result, low-level 
supervisors are brought from Europe at high wages, which raises the 
cost of production. In large measure the productivity of African labor 
depends on the quality of the supervisors and on their relationship 
with the workers. If conditions favorable to development are to 
exist in Africa, then facilities to Africanize rapidly this supervisory 
personnel must be created both by governments and by private 
industries. 

The United States government should develop rapidly an ex- 
panded program of educational assistance to the new African 
nations. This program must be designed to meet the shortage of 
trained African personnel both on an emergency and a long-term 
basis. Of course, the details of such a program must be werked out 


with each country concerned, but the broad lines should be the 
following: 


A. A vast expansion of the scholarship program for post- 
graduate training of Africans in the United States, and, in 
areas where local university facilities are inadequate, for 
undergraduate training as well. 

B. Allocation of funds and technical aid to help the new 
African universities grow as rapidly as possible. 

c. A series of programs designed to help the African govern- 
ments expand their secondary school facilities: 

by making funds available on a grant-in-aid basis 
for the construction and supply of the new schools; 
by sponsoring capable United States high-school 
teachers who are willing to serve in African high 
schools and help fill the gaps in staff until the local 
universities do so. 

D. Allocation of funds and services useful to African govern- 
ments sponsoring emergency vocational training pro- 
grams, both for young people and for adults. 

E. Emergency measures to increase the supply of supervisors 
for industry, for example, an industrial internship program 
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for African foremen or potential foremen and office man- 
agers in both private and public enterprises in the United 
States. 

F. Aiding the trade-union movements to develop adequate 
programs of training for their leaders, and of workers’ 
education. 


The expansion of education in all its forms must, of course, be 
carefully planned. There is always a danger of allowing education to 
outrun job possibilities. Though this is not yet a difficulty in most 
African countries, the experience of some Asian countries counsels 
care and balance. 


EXPAND AID AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

We must make the same generous gesture to the new 
nations of Africa that General Marshall made to postwar Europe. 
We must vastly increase the public funds we allocate for use in Africa, 
and enlarge our technical assistance services. We must help meet 
African needs directly and through the United Nations. Although 
there are, of course, local variations in these needs, broadly they fall 
into three categories: intensive construction of transport facilities; 
modernization and diversification of agricultural production; 
industrialization. 

U.S. aid should be available to African governments for essen- 
tial ports, railroads and roads. Ports and railroads are needed to 
make the economy more adaptable, roads to knit people together. 
They extend the hinterland of cities, stimulate the production of food 
for sale in the rural areas and cut the price of food in the cities. Thus 
they increase the real income of the city wage-earner and add to the 
money income of the villager. Roads stimulate the growth of export 
crops where lands are suitable. During the last decade the Ivory 
Coast, for example, increased its coffee production threefold as roads 
were cut through the forest. Roads stimulate the movement of people 
and ideas and so dilute ethnic particularist sentiment. The existing 
network of rail communications runs from port to interior. roads are 
an indispensable adjunct to them if the internal market is to grow. 

Our aid should also be available for use in agricultural develop- 
ment. Expanding farm production is the fastest way to increase the 
income of the average African, and that increase provides a firm base 
for industrialization. If resources now devoted to subsistence pro- 
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duction were absorbed into the money economy then the mass of the 
village population could begin to buy manufactured products. The 
internal market on which the survival of industry in Aftica depends 
can exist only where roads go to the village and money to the villager. 

More, better and more varied crops depend on other things than 
transportation, however. They depend on improved agricultural 
extension services, and on good agricultural research. The United 
States has considerable experience in this field. The International 
Cooperation Administration should be encouraged to expand its 
agricultural work in Africa. . 

African governnents place high priority on industrialization, 
and for it they need a great deal of cheap power. At present most of 
the energy used in Africa is derived from imported, and therefore 
expensive, fuel oil and coal. African leaders know that African rivers 
constitute a huge power reservoir; an estimated 40% of the world’s 
water power potential is in Africa. Some of that potential is already 
realizeci, because of dams constructed at Owens Falls in Uganda, Le 
Marine! in the Congo, Kariba in the Rhodesias and Edéa in Came- 
roon. There are on paper plans for the construction of more dams at 
Konkouré in Guinea, on the Volta River in Ghana, and for the vast 
Inga project in the Belgian Congo. 

All these plans are for areas where water power and its pros- 
pective use are found together, since mineral deposits needing 
processing are located near projected dams. Capital is needed if 
the African potential for hydro-electric power and for metal-pro- 
cessing industries is to be realized. In most of these hydro-electric 
projects, construction depends on the availability of long-term low- 
interest loans. Of necessity most of the capital must come from 
outside of Africa. Sufficient private foreign capital cannot be ex- 
pected, in spite of the favorable conditions which African govern- 
ments offer. Therefore, the United States government is receiving 
appeals for public investment in these hydro-electric schemes. We 
should entertain these requests favorably. 

For a variety of reasons, except in the Union of South Africa, 
Liberia and Northern Rhodesia, the volume of U. S. private invest- 
ment in Africa is negligible. Many new African governments, such 
as Tunisia, Ghana and Nigeria, are taking measures to attract 
foreign private capital. The United States government should help 
African governments in this by extending guarantees to private 
investors against the risks of war, expropriation and currency restric- 
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tions. Encouraging private investment in Africa, however, is no 
substitute for public loans and aid. For Africa needs to invest in 
works which cannot be expected to pay for themselves. Roads. ports, 
and dams do not pay for themselves directly. They are justified by 
their contribution to overall economic growth. They are a basic 
responsibility of government, in Africa:as elsewhere, and we can 
be of great assistance. 

In the matter of personnel (both diplomatic and technical) 
and aid, we would be wise to keep in mind the comparative return 
of quality and quantity. Often one ill-advised, badly-chosen person 
can make errors of tact and judgment which defeat the serious 
effort of many others. The answer is not always quantity; it may be 
quality. The new African nations have come into being on an 
enormous surge of courage and energy. At this time of their crisis 
they are not living by economics alone: They are living by will-power, 
slogans and a dream of the future. Every revolutionary country, 
our own included, lives for a short time more on aspirations, ideas 
and courage than on rigid economic realities. We should have 
learned, by 1960, that gifts and resentment often go together. How 
the gift is given makes the difference. We have learned lessons, 
some of them bitter, in Europe and Asia. Let us attempt to send to 
Africa men and women who are not simply skilled, but who are 
flexible, sensitive, able to act on and speak about the real values— 
and problems—of a democratic free nation. 

If our nation will have the foresight—such close-range fore- 
sight by now—to take hold of the advantages naturally ours: the 
echoes in Africa of the words of our own fight for independence, 
the vitality of an egalitarian country, our true and often misunder- , 
stood generosity, the vast humanitarian effects made possible by a 
technical society—we will be in a frame of mind to weigh individual 
decisions. So often the outcome of policy decisions depends on when 
they are made. Things change very fast in Africa, and there ought 
to be in our policy a steady course through caution to a willingness 
to make use of opportunities quickly. We must recognize that only 
by keeping constant our fund of information about Africa will we 
be able to make the quick decisions which must be made, and 
which must be made on the basis of what is to come, rather than 
what has been. 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY 

Africa today is undergoing rapid social and political evolution. 
Africans today will no longer submit to the denial of their human dignity, 
and demand equal treatment with all other men. They demand these 
rights, which seem as self-evident to them as they previously seemed to 
others. 

We believe that the independence of African nations is a prerequisite 
to the achievement of these rights. We believe that democratic political 
institutions can only flourish where this independence is assured and is 
based on universal suffrage, and where a rising standard of living is made 
possible by economic development. 

We believe that it is in the interest of the United States that the 
formation of independent, stable African nations and sound economic 
development should take place as rapidly as possible, with every encour- 
agement and assistance from the United States government. 


We therefore urge the United States government: 

1: to support, in the United Nations and elsewhere steps to obtain 
the independence of non-self-governing areas in Africa, and to 
urge other nations to do so; 

: to support moves by independent African states to achieve unity 
on a regional or continental level; 
: to oppose, by all appropriate means, all forms of racial discrimi- 


nation; 

: to support programs—multinational or bi-lateral, public or 
private—for the agricultural and industrial development of 
Africa, by means of technical assistance and large-scale eco- 
nomic aid; 

: to support programs in Africa for the extension of education 
and leadership training, as well as for the promotion of health 
and the general welfare. 

We believe that such a policy, pursued with understanding and per- ~ 
sistence, will serve the mutual interests of Africa and the United States, “@ 
and will contribute to freedom and international stability. ‘ 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


The purpose of The Africa League is to ensure an American © 
policy towards Africa in accordance with our Statement of Policy. 


Towards this end, we shall seek to be a source of sound and constructive, q 


judgment of United States foreign policy in Africa. We shall further, 
seek to provide essential information and to offer policy alternatives on ~ 
current events in Africa. We shall work with or through those individuals 
and organizations in and out of government who are able to influence ~ 
American policy towards Africa. We will mobilize support within the 

United States to uphold this purpose. 
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